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SKETCH OF RICHARD LALOR SHEIL, ESQ., 
MEMBER FOR THE COUNTY TIPPERARY. 


. Tux public life of such a man as Mr. Sheil must at all times be a 
— public interest ; but at no period could such a Sketch as that 
hich we have now the pleasure to present our readers, be more ac- 
ceptable than now, when he has just received the full and honourable 
aequittal of those, to whose investigation the recent charges against his 
tation were intrusted. 

“Mr. Sheil was born near Waterford, we believe, in the year 1790. 
He is consequently now in his 43d year. His father had been 
aman of considerable wealth, as a merchant, but in consequence of 
severe losses, we have heard he retired from trade with a small inde- 
pendence, We know little of the juvenile years of Mr. Sheil; at an 
eatly age he was sent to the Jesuit’s College, of Stonyhurst, near 
Preston, in Lancashire. There is no better school in which to acquire 
proficiency if not solidity in classical learning. The Jesuits have long 
been celebrated as men of correct and elegant taste. As annotators 
too, they have acquired considerable fame; nor are they without their 
praise as historians. _ Mariana’s ‘“ History of Spain,” looking to the 
period of its composition, may be pronounced, at least in the graces 
of style, to be much in advance of the epoch in which it was composed ; 
and the Histories of Father Charlevoix, and of the Pére Bongeant, 
will be referred to, so long as either the “ Country of Paraguay” or 
the “ Treaty of Westphalia” shall excite an European interest.” Let 
us not be understood as undervaluing the scientific acquirements of the 
disciples of Loyola. Their order produced one of the earliest com- 
mentators on’ Newton ; and though they cannot aspire to the praise of 
such profound scientific attainments as the Benedictines, nor produce 
such '@ work as the glory of St. Maur, we mean, “ L’Art de Véri- 
€ les. Dates,” —still they follow next in succession, it must be ad- 
mitted, “ haud passibus equis,” that celebrated and highly gifted order. 
As men and Christians, as scholars and gentlemen, we decidedly give 
Preference to the Benedictines, but both of them may be considered 
as the literary soldiers of the Roman Church. 

The Jesuits, however, are not so much distinguished for being 


ed themselves, as for having been from the earliest times the 
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causes of learning in others, The profound and various Bayle received 
at their hands the first rudiments of classical learning; they were the 
earliest preceptors of the young and sarcastic Arouet, who acquired 
an imperishable renown under the name of Voltaire. They were the 
instructors of the ingenious and reasoning Pascal, and of one of ‘the 
most elegant of modern Latin poets, who was, himself, we believe, of 
the order—we mean the Polish Count, Casimir Sarbievius. 

Though Mr. Sheil cannot claim any kindred with three of these 
high names, yet he has, in Ireland, played no unimportant part as a 
politician, and as a dramatist he is known to the English public as the 
author of “The Apostate,” “ Evadne,” “Adelaide,” &c. Some of 


the credit of his fame we are willing to allow in a great part to his | 


earliest instructors, and perhaps it might with some show of reason 
be contended that they exerciséd no ordinary influence on his future 
destinies. While among the learned fathers of Lancashire, Mr. Sheil 
was distinguished for aptness, industry, and a quick and brilliant 
fancy. He acquired during this season considerable proficiency in 
classical learning, and left the school with the reputation of being a 
clever and brilliant boy. 

From Stonyhurst Mr. Sheil, at an early age, went to Trinity 
College, Dublin. We do not believe that the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary was peculiarly distinguished at the University, 
though he exhibited a predilection for classical learning, and wooed 
the Muses with some success. 

At this period, 1810-11, he became a member of the Historical 
Society. This was a debating club, composed of students of a certain 
‘standing. It had been of ancient date, and numbered among its 
members some of the most able and brilliant men that Ireland had 
produced. At the University, Burgh, Duguerry, Grattan, Curran, Pow 
sonby, Brownlow, Yelverton, and Bushe had been its most distinguished 
members. And at the period of the passing of the Union, Moore, and the 


younger Emmet—whose tragical end forms one of the most interest | 


ing, though melancholy episodes in the page of Irish history—wer 
among its most constant attendants. At a subsequent period Messrs. 
North and Dogherty (both afterwards members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment) distinguished themselves at this society, and at a still later epoch 
‘Mr. Sheil was sometimes heard within its walls. Very shortly after, 
the Historical Society fell under the displeasure of the Provost, Dr. 
Ehrington. The members continued to discuss, after repeated warnings, 
questions of a political tendency ; and the result was, that Elrington, 
who was afterwards promoted to the see of Ferns, and who, we believe, 
still holds that preferment, suppressed this juvenile club. 
_ The adoption of such a course would appear somewhat extraorditi 
in England; but they manage these things very differently in Ireland. 
Here, at Oxford, and at Cambridge, as well as at debating societies 
‘connected with the Inns of Court, men, not older in years than the 
ex-members of the Historical Society, discuss all sorts of politi 
questions. But it must be confessed, the Englishman is of cooler 
and less fervid temperament, than the academic youth of Ireland. 
‘We remember to have ‘heatd, that some years ago a Society 
‘mét in Dublin, for the ntion of Duelling. The object ‘was 
certainly praiseworthy, and one would have thought that the men who 
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set about such a task would have been emphatically men of peace. The 
Society consisted only of fifteen individuals, but even amongst so small 
a number of men, united for a common object, there were great and 
fundamental differences of opinion. Matters waxed warm—words be- 
came high—gestures grew vehement—blows were even about to be ex- 


cchanged—when cards were demanded, and the day after this notable 


meeting, eight of the Society of fifteen were found to be engaged in 
duels, four as principals, the other four as seconds |! When, therefore, 
men engaged in a work of charity and peace get entangled, and 
set together by the ears, what must have been the consequences in a 
Society composed of very young and very excitable men, discussing 
with zeal the furious politics of Ireland? In a time of public re- 
pose it must have led to frequent private squabbles; while in a season 
of public commotion, the effect must have been infinitely more dan- 

us. Weare not, therefore, prepared to condemn Dr. Elrington, 
without hearing the arguments he had to urge in favour of the sup- 
pression of the University Debating Club. 

During the period of Mr. Sheil’s probation at College, the 
Catholic Board was in great vogue. The Board was the germ of what 
the Association afterwards became. It certainly was more aristocratic, 
nd was composed of a more numerous body of Catholic gentlemen 
than the Association ; but it never exercised the influence which was 
within the power of the Association to sway. It was at the Board that 
Mr. O’Connell acquired his ascendancy, and it was on the same theatre 
that Mr. Sheil made his first public début. His maiden speech was 
Sppminced by his Irish admirers to be a complete and successful display. 

eis, certainly, no accounting for opinions in these affairs; but to 
us, teading the speech at this distance of time, and in a different 
country, it does not appear to be conceived in the best possible 
taste. That it produced great effect on an Irish auditory we can readily 
conceive, for there is a proneness in the Irish to be pleased with strange 
transpositions of words, and collocations of phrase, which would never 
occur to a people who spoke the English as a native tongue. They 
are, moreover, greatly enamoured with those theatrical pauses and in- 
tonations, or to use a phrase of the subject of this Sketch, with those 
“thetorical artifices” in which Mr. Sheil is so great an adept. 
Till the period of his embarkation for England, to enter himself of 
the Temple, Mr. Sheil continued an exhibitant before his countrymen. 
He was rewarded with a great deal of hyperbolical praise, and on one 
Oceasion had the great good fortune to receive the fraternal embrace, 
a la Francaise from the capacious arms of Mr. O'Connell. Mr. Sheil 
» It appeared, outdone himself, in an effort of ‘super-human 
oratory,” and subdued even the heart of the great Pacificator, who, 
nising from his chair, clasped the young orator to his breast, and ex- 
» “Yes, my-friend, we must, we shall be emancipated!’ 
“hether the “prophetic soul” of the future Agitator broke forth in 
this apostrophe, we profess not to know; but certain it is, that in 
Seventeen years afterwards, the vaticinations of the speaker came to 
Pass, as he had himself predicted. 

“Mr. Sheil arrived in London about the beginning of the year 1812, 

haa with a tragedy, called ‘‘ Adelaide, or the Emigrants,” which 
already been performed with very considerable applause at the 
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Dublin theatre, and a large portion of very inflammable Irish discontent, 
While at the Temple, the Member for Tipperary was a constant at- 
tendant at a Society called “‘ The Eccentrics,” whose meetings were then 
held in May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane. Of this Society, Mr, 
Canning, when a Templar, and many other eminent men, had been 
also members; but at this early period it was in its lust and 
prime. At the time of Mr. Sheil’s admission, it was certainly in 
progress towards decay, and afterwards became the resort of a nest of 
senseless word-mongers, of loose habits and unsettled opinions. Under 
proper management, however, such a airs afforded great facilities 
for acquiring flow of speech and a knowledge of the art of sifting 


human testimony, for it was the customary course of debate for one | 


member to make a charge against another, a most always of the most 
frivolous description, and to attempt to sustain it by evidence. It 
was in the power of the member charged, to cross-examine the wit 
nesses, and address the Society in his own behalf. This course gave 
scope to the exercise of all those faculties which come into play in Jury 
questions. Mr. Sheil's efforts at ‘‘ The Eccentrics” and ‘‘ The Aca- 
demics” were characterized by fervid highflown language, and theatrical 
gesture, but withal there was apparent a logical subtilty and arrange. 
ment not usually found, even in the premeditated efforts of the young 
Irish students of that day. 

In the latter end of 1813, or the beginning of 1814, Mr. Sheil r- 
turned to Ireland, and shortly after was called to the Irish Bar. Again 
the Member for Tipperary renewed his attendance at the Catholic 
Board, and delivered himself of a number of set discourses, charac- 
terized by diction infinitely more brilliant and antithetical than natural 
or pure. These speeches were usually made in opposition to the 
projects of Mr. O’Connell, who had, on all occasions, the good fortune 
to obtain a large majority to sanction his measures. The great Agi- 
tator wielded at will not alone the fierce democracy of Ireland, but the 


enthusiastic and united priesthood; while his eloquent but mor | 
timid and moderate opponent, was supported by a class of men then | 
called Aristocrats and Vetoists. On the disputes of the rival orators | 
it is not necessary here to dwell. At any season they would possess | 
little interest for our readers; and now that Catholic Emancipation has 


sneer they are utterly valueless—mere hair-splittings de lana caprina, 
ut the event has proved (even if Mr. Sheil’s defection from the ranks 
of his old friends and junction with O’Connell did not evince his con 
viction on the subject) that the bolder, and manlier, and more agi- 
tating course, could alone have obtained success. The true history of 
the secret causes of the repeal of the Penal Laws remains to be written. 
No doubt the Duke of Wellington was greatly influenced by mixed 
motives in carrying Emancipation. The intrigues of Polignac with the 
Parti Pretre in Ireland and in Belgium were known to him. He was 
well aware of the feelings and opinions of a great body of the soldiery 
serving in Ireland. He knew that on one occasion they had given 
three cheers for O’Connell; and that in the event of a civil war they 
would not have acted against their co-religionists. The foreign poli 
of England was in an unsettled state. The questions of Turkey | 
Greece were open and unarranged. These were considerations which 
greatly influenced the mind of the Premier, and to such considerations 
he yielded rather than to a sense of high principle and justice. 
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For eight years did Mr. Sheil tne struggle against Mr. 
O'Connell; but at the end of the year 1822 he had made no further 

ogress than at his outset in 1814. During this long apprenticeship 
to agitation, Mr. Sheil had become a married man, and the father of 
a family, but he had meantime made no progress in his profession, 
though in the interval he had composed two or three tragedies, which 
were acted with considerable success. There were not wanting men of 
all parties who averred that the Government ought to have done some- 
thing for Mr. Sheil ; and indeed at this period rumours were rife of his 
appointment as a Commissioner of Bankrupts; but the appointment 
never was made, and in the beginning of 1823 it was pretty generally 
understood that preliminaries of peace had been agreed on between the 
high contending parties, and shortly after a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was signed and ratifications exchanged in due form 
between O’Connell and Sheil. 


Contemporaneously with these proceedings the Catholic Association 
started into existence, and a brilliant campaign seemed to be on the 
eve of opening. Never was the truth of the adage, L’union fait la 
force, more fully proved than on this occasion. The junction of 
O'Connell and Sheil produced universal harmony, and excited a new 
interest. The meetings of the Catholic Board had from the very oppo- 
sition of these twin stars become ‘‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable ;” 
while their union formed a constellation as brilliant as attractive. 
In a word, numbers flocked to the rooms of the Corn Exchange, who 
had never made their appearance there before. The Rent was insti- 
tuted—simultaneous meetings were held—money flowed in to the 
hitherto barkrupt treasury; and the politician need not be told that 
“money is strength.” For a year and a half nothing could be more 
prosperous than the united counsels of the heretofore antagonist powers. 
Mr. Sheil made several set speeches, abounding with striking and feli- 
citous allusions, but we must fairly add, disfigured by that cacoethes 
for antithesis and alliteration, which so much mar the effect of his 
written as well as his spoken discourses. The effect produced by these 
speeches was to raise their author from an ill-disguised unpopularity 
toa fame and favour second only to that of Mr. O’Connell. Business 
at the bar now flowed in on him freely, and though his previous inex- 
perience disqualified him from doing many of his clients full justice, 
i such was the fervour of party, and the partiality of friendship, that 

Clients were not only contented with his advocacy, but warm in his 
praise. 

At length the Deputation to England was resolved on, late in 
January 1825, and early in the ensuing month the members composing 
it set sail from Dublin for Holyhead. It is not our business to write 
the history of that Deputation. We have neither the facts nor the 
Knowledge to enable us to do so; but we may here repeat that: they 
Were five-and-twenty very simple gentlemen ; and that though one of 
them was a man in large business at the bar, and therefore it may be 
presumed with a very competent knowledge of human life, that never- 
theless he and they were one and all grossly imposed on by the 
Ministry of that day. This is not meant as a reproach to the five-and- 
twenty delegates. “For the most part they were quiet and, unobtrusive 
men in the private relations of social existence, with no personal know- 
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ledge of the political characters of England, and as little insight intg 
the chicane and by-ways of a court. It is no marvel that such am. 
bassadors should be outwitted by the practised and profligate minions 
of men in office. . 

While in England, in 1825, Mr. Sheil was examined before a Com, 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the state of Ireland. His testi. 
mony was remarkable, as the solitary instance in which a witness dealt 
rather in tropes and metaphors than in facts. He also addressed 
public meetings on three or four occasions, but with no great effect, 
in truth the speeches both of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Sheil were both 
too theatrical and redundant in gesture, and too Gallic in sentiment, 
to take with a British audience. 

The Deputation returned to Ireland loaded with unpopularity. They 
had consented (though not unanimously, nor without strong protests 
to the contrary) to the introduction of a Bill accompanied with what 
were called “‘ wings,” and which was subsequently lost. It was a con- 
siderable time before either O’Connell or Sheil recovered the obloquy 
(whether justly or unjustly attached to them we shall not now pro 
nounce) with which they were covered. At length, however, in con 
sequence of strenuous present exertions, the past was forgiven and for. 
gotten. Sheil continued to harangue copiously, and to obtain business 
in moderation, until a prosecution of the Attorney-General, Plunkett, 
hermetically sealed his lips, and gave him, perhaps, the worst client in 
the world as an employer—we mean his very self. There is, as the 
poet says, “some soul of goodness in things evil,” and this brutum 
Fulmen of a prosecution, which exploded in the hands of the Attorney- 


General, became the very gis of the fortunate defendant. Persecu- | 


tion is, indeed, the seed of popularity. It is as efficacious to the deifi- 


cation of the victim, as the blood of the martyr was to the canoniza- | 


tion of the saint. Hence Mr. Sheil became more than ever popular; 
and was, perhaps, at the acme of his fame just before the passing 
of the Relief Bill. When this bill had become the law of the 
land, Mr. Sheil (who had shortly before made a visit to Penenden 
Heath to deliver a speech, in reply to Lord Winchelsea, which, by 4 
singular mischance was printed in the newspapers in London before 
it was spoken in Kent), again touched the English shores as member 
for Milbourne Port, in the county of Somerset. He had been returned 
for this borough by the interest of the Marquis of Anglesea, then Vice- 
roy of Ireland. A dissolution took place shortly afterwards, and he 
came in, if we mistake not, for the county of Louth. 


During the period he sat for Milbourne Port, his popularity underwent 
a slight revulsion; but it again rose above par in consequence of his 
popular declamation in the county of Louth. As a county member, 
Mr. Sheil spoke not infrequently in St. Stephen’s. His addresses 
were not prolix, but glowing in the language and impassioned in the 
manner. Their chief defects were an apparent bitterness (we sty 
apparent, for no man is of kindlier or more benignant nature than Mr, 
Sheil), a strange, and we think infelicitous and unnatural inversion of 
phrase—a'too great redundancy of action and a swinging to and fro, 
and ducking’ as it were of the body, which had a deenterls ungraceful 
effect. It were unjust at the same time to den 


that many of * 
thoughts were striking, that his arguments were thetcal’ and nea 
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, and the division of his subject orderly and luminous. There was, 
it is true, no great depth of information—none of that general histo- 
rical research which distinguished the efforts of Mr, Macauley, but the 
knowledge with which he served himself‘lay on the surface of the sub- 
ject, and he had used it not only to good purpose, but correctly and 
ingeniously. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill, Mr. Sheil presented himself to 
the inhabitants of the county of Tipperary. He had for an opponent the 

t Lord Hutchinson, some of whose family had represented that 
county for nearly half a century; and who, it may be said, had para- 
mount claims from this long-standing connexion, and from general 
liberality of sentiment, as well as from the possession of considerable 

rty within the limits of the county. r. Sheil had just before 
equired some property in the county, by his second marriage with a 
wealthy widow lady, but it was not this adventitious circumstance, but 
his sentiments on the Repeal Question, which secured him the good 
opinion of the Electors. A year previously he had not made up his 
inind on this Question of Repeal, but now, seeing that the popular 
eurtent had set in strongly and rapidly in its favour, and conscien- 
tiously, no doubt, approving its direction, he allowed himself to be 
¢arried with the stream. 

‘Since the commencement of the first session of the Reformed Par- 
liament in 1833, Mr. Sheil’s efforts are so well known, and so fresh in 
the memory of our readers, that we need do scarcely more than refer 
tothem. His first effort on Wednesday, February 6th, in the last ses- 
sion, was in reply to Mr. Macauley, who, on the Question of the Address, 
had delivered himself of a 5 ete against the Repeal of the Union. 
The hon. Member replied very happily to the late Member for Leeds, and 
produced a strong impression by reading from a speech of Lord Grey's, 
m which the noble Lord predicted, * that. if the Union were persisted 
in, the Irish would only wait an opportunity of recovering their rights, 
which they would say were taken from them by force.” His next effort, 
and it was a superior one in point of effect, was on the Irish Coercion 
Bill; but the speech which pleased us most, was that on the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill, delivered in April last. In this speech are to 
be found passages of a high and noble diction, flowing in natural 
order, not debased by the alloy of indifferent antitheses or the jangling 
of empty and sounding phrases, This effort, really eloquent, and full 
of apt historic reference, shows what Mr, Sheil could do if he would 
strain less after effect cither in diction or manner. It is thought, how- 
ever, by those best acquainted with Mr. Sheil’s powers, that he appears 
to the greatest advantage when addressing a Nisi Prius Jury, and that 
a an advocate before such a tribunal he stands high above all his 
countrymen, and without a rival. 

_ The last great speech of Mr. Sheil was on the third reading of the 
Irish Church Bill. ‘Towards the close of the session he appears to have 

een convinced that the contortions of the Sibyl were of no effect 

thout the inspiration, for he began now to adopt a plainer and less 
mbitious phrase. Some of the passages in this his last speech are 
worthy of the best age of eloquence, even in his own eloquent country, 
patticularly that in which he calls on the Mimistry to try a policy 
gentleness and kindness instead of harshness and coercion. Mr. 
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Sheil’s idea is so exactly that of the Italian poet, that we cannot 
but think he had the lines in view: 


Meglio con la man dolce si raffrena 
Che con forza il cavallo; e le lusinghe 
Meglio i cani fan tuoi che la catena. 


All these monitions were, however, lost on the Ministry, and behold 
the result! The cry for a Repeal of the Union is gathering strength 
from all quarters of Ireland, and beginning to be re-echoed by many 
even in England itself. 

In person Mr. Sheil is rather below the middle size. His figure is 
not massive, and it wants erectness and dignity. But his dark and 
sparkling eye is full of fire and varied expression; and there is great 
playfulness and a sort of light and sprightly satire about his lips. His 
voice is in the upper notes peculiarly shrill and unpleasantly piercing, 
but in the lower tones he renders it powerfully effective by his ac. 
quaintance with those little histrionic artifices of pauses, starts, and in, 
tonations, which however effective at great meetings in Ireland, are 
certainly misplaced in the English Parliament. If Mr. Sheil would 
labour less after effect, and speak with more stillness and repose, and 
in a less theatrical tone and less stilted diction, he aul 4 produce 
much greater effect, for his views are general and capacious; and 
though his mind is naturally subtle and logical, yet he is also a man hi 
great natural shrewdness and of strong common sense. His political 
views have always been moderate; his public character is without 
reproach ; and in private life he appears to be beloved and DORON 
all who know him, Of his character as a dramatist, or as a man 
literature, it is not necessary here to speak. Suffice it to say he is a 
man of considerable attainment as a classical scholar, and has written 
a great deal in the periodical press of our day. 








Tae Epvcation or Tue PEopte. 


That before long, something must and will be done on an extended scale for 
the education of the people, there can be no doubt. It is, therefore, highly im, 
portant, that the Dissenters, as a body, should be prepared to state with distinct, 
ness and decision, what they will accept, and what they will oppose. The re- 
sources of private benevolence are confessedly inadequate to the task of bringing 
the: schoolmaster to every man’s door. In large towns, a great deal has wn- 
pebapec been affected by enterprising and benevolent individuals; but in vile 
lages and thinly scattered districts, comparatively little has been, or can be done. 
The difficulty of raising a sufficient sum to afford a decent maintuinance for are+ 
spectable schoolmaster, is, in these situations, generally too great to be overcome 
without some compromise of principle. As a natural result, persons are frequently 
appointed to the office, whose only qualification is to be found in their deriving 
emolument from some other occupation, such as that of parish clerk or Sexton, 
by the aid of which they are enabled to maintain themselves, and thus keep opett 
the school doors. _ Now it is in cases like these, that the’aid. of Government 78 


indispensably necessary. How it may be most effectually imparted, is an interest 
ing and as yet, an open question— Eclectic Review. oti! 
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PURIFICATION OF CORRUPT BOROUGHS AND 
CORRUPT CONSTITUENCIES. 





Tae business of Wednesday, the 26th of February, consisted almost 
entirely of a discussion on the two cases of the Warwick and Liver- 
ections, which, though separate questions, may be conveniently 
treated of under one head, as they were discussed on the same evening, 
and involve one common principle. 

It must be matter of deep regret, that when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, on the passing of the Reform Bill, some one uniform 
standard of qualification was not adopted for voters in all parts of the 
country, and no anomalies or exceptions to the standard any where 
permitted to exist. It is also greatly to be regretted, that the vote by 
vallot was not made a part of that Reform Bill, for the protection of 
honest voters, and the preservation of the public morals. From a 
neglect of these two improvements, it happens that there are very 

of the old constituencies left in almost as bad a state since, as 
they were before, the passing of the Reform Bill; some, as in the case 
of Warwick, from the overwhelming influence of an aristocratic 
family; and others, as in the case of Liverpool, from the ignorance 
and profligacy of the large body of freemen. 

We conceive, however, that instead of applying a remedy to each 
particular case, as is now the course intended, it would be far better to 
take the whole of the Reform Bill under consideration, and revise all 
those parts of it which require amendment, so as to render the profli- 
gacy and delinquency now intended to be punished, almost impossible 
to be repeated, instead of waiting for new cases of crime, and punishing 
each as they occur. In short, we think the prevention of any disease, 
wherever = better than its cure; and in political diseases eyen 
more so than in physical ones. 

The cases of Warwick and Liverpool have been so. often before the 
public, that it would be tiresome in the extreme to our readers to re- 
peat the debates on either. We content ourselves, therefore, with 
stating the fact, that the measure for enlarging and purifying the con- 
stituency of Warwick, by adding thereto the ten pound householders of 

camington ; and the measure for contracting and purifying the con- 
stituency of Liverpool, by disfranchising the freemen as such, and 
retaining as voters, those only who in their capacity of ten pound 

eholders may be entitled to the suffrage-—are in a fair way of being 
carried, and will probably not meet with any opposition after this. To 
the necessity of such purification, we subjoin a portion only of 

the evidence on the Liverpaél Obs especially. 
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For a series of years preceding the Reform Act, the Liverpool Elec. 
tions of Members of Parliament and municipal officers were notorious 
for every species of political venality and corruption. The great majo. 
rity of the freemen being persons of the most humble class of life, were 
accessible to the usual arts of bribery, treating, and unconstitutional in. 
fluence ; and it has long been undeniable, that the purse, not the 
principles, of candidates obtained their return, 

The early origin and long duration of this infamous system was 
remarkably disclosed before the Liverpool Corporation Inquiry in No- 
vember last, in the following evidence of an old and eminent solicitor, 
Mr. Woods: 


Mr. Woods was then examined.—I am an attorney; was articled in Liver. 
pool in 1788 ; admitted in 1793, and have resided here since. In 1790 I com. 
menced my electioneering career. Espoused the side of Colonel Tarleton, the 
liberal side, there being three eadidates; all came down to canvass ; after some 
days, Tarleton found there was a coalition, and left Liverpool in despair, . Hig 
opponent rather hastily closed the taps ; this created a mutiny in the camps the 
cube of the taps opened their eyes, and they discovered, all at once, that 
Tarleton was the fittest man. They went about the streets with his colours, and 
increased like a snowball. (Applause:) Tarleton’s friends took advantage of 
this, encouraged such a feeling, and went to. the poll, There was a sham bantp 
split votes for him, With great: difficulty the first day was got over. The next 
day Tarleton returned, and carried: all before him, Our appovents began to 
us, but we then beat'them, driving the Mayor and the Recorder out of the Ex 
change. Before the election was over, Lord Penryn ran away, and Bamber 
Gascoyne was taken ill: Tarleton stood at the head of the poll, After all was 
over, a subscription was entered inte, and each burgess who voted for Tarleton 
received 2s. 6d. for his independent vote. : 

This stirring up of the multitude became very serious, for it led to Commom 
hall the next year, which led to two trials at Lancaster as to who had the power 
to make bye-laws, the Common Council or the whole burgesses. Was.at Lam 
caster in 1792, when one trial came on, and in the Court of King’s Benchin 
1793, when the third new: trial was granted. Was then in the office of the Lon 
don attornies employed by the Liverpool burgesses, and shortly after a letter came 
with the news that all was over, as the subscriptions were atan end. At the 
election he named the treating went on, and also in 1796, when witness kepta 
check for Tarleton. In £802, Mr. Birch was a candidate, and there was@ 
puncheon of rum with the head taken out, and distributed among “ the inde 
pendent burgesses,” In 1806 the Whigs were in power, and Mr. Roscoe was 
returned. He then had more friends than at any time before or since; whether 
they were expectants or not cannot say, but it was likely, for we never had them 
again. (Laughter.) Much money was ‘spent then, and bribery with cash com 
menced, In 1812 I got promoted, and was made captain of a district. I had 
fourteen lieutenants under my: command. I bad many houses to attend to, and 
had to make a great many short speeches, The speech usually was, “ Is all.the 
beef and ale done?” and the invariable answer was, “It is!” Some of my lieu 
tenants used to make long speeches ; but my short speech, with the beef and ale 
to back it, made more impression than all their oratory. I was the innocent 
cause of much mischief, for these gentlemen became orators, and we never could 
silence them since, from their talking so much. (Much laughter.) There is n0 
getting through business at any public meeting since. I advocated the cause ot 
Messrs. Brougham and Creevy. We spent 17,0001. paid 14,000/., and. got 
3000/. in debt, which is not yet paid. We were dufeated, as usual. In 1816, 


Mr. Canning was re-elected, and Mr. Leyland was started to oppose him, I got 
so often defeated that I gave itup. I only won once in thirty-five years, 

then I took to Mayor-making. ween the election of 1812 and 1816, I be 
eame very intimate with Mr. Leyland, our rich banker. He told me very often 
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he was determined to become a candidate to represent the town in Parliament, 
and we thought it important to havea friendly mayor at the time of the election. 
General Green (a notorious man, that most people would recollect as having 
t influence with the low burgesses), came to me, and asked if I had any ob- 
jection to Mr. Wright (the present mayor) becoming mayor. Mr. Leyland and 
myself consulted, and we told Green he might make him mayor if he thought fit. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Leyland came to me and said, “ Mr. Wright will not do for 
us.” I said, “ Why did you not say so sooner? I am committed to Green, 
andido not know how to be off.” I added, “ A thought strikes me how to get 
outof this. I'll send Green out to Mr, Wright to ask him if he will call public 
meetings on a requisition being sent to him.” I fully expected he would refuse, 
but he deceived me, for he said he would. So we were in for it. Then we set 
about making two bailiffs, and fixed on Mr. George Drinkwater and Mr. Edward 
Pearson. The latter was in indifferent health, and we substituted Mr. J. D. 
Case, Knowing him to be one of our friends. 
“When the election came on Mr. Leyland did not become a candidate. In 
1820, we made him mayor; and in 1821 we proposed his nephew, Mr. Bullen, 
Mr. Cyrus Morrali and myself were the only persons who took an active part in 
giving the money away. Early on the morning of election I met Mr. Leyland, 
ite the Atheneum, in Church-street, and in talking about the election of his 
J for mayor, he said, “ My advice is to spare neither exertion nor expense. 
care not who is mayor.” Looking at the future, I consider his meaning was, 
that ie would offer himself as a candidate for a seat in Parliament. I then saw 
Mr. Morrall, told him what had passed, and ‘said that I considered it equivalent 
to-a carte blanche, that he would: be blamed if we did not win the election, and 
proposed to spend the money pretty freely. How it was I don’t know, but the 
money was not forthcoming at first. About twelve o’clock we were very nearly 
beaten.. I was told that, by an arrangement between the parties, not more than 
Gs. was to be paid to each burgess for his vote. Hearing that our opponents had 
broken their agreement, by giving ale in addition to the 6s., we commenced giv- 
ing 10s. or 1/, ahead. Our opponents followed us, but we kept over their heads, 
having the longer purse of the two. A placard was printed, offering 30/. a tally. 
Qne of those was posted opposite our opponents’ committee-room, and they 
cameover tous. I proposed to have a board painted, with “ 50/. a tally,” and 
have it carried up and down Castle-street, that every one might see the system, 
but we only gave 4/. a-head, aud were successful. In 1824, some of us sub- 
seribed 51. a piece, at the election of Mr. Hollinshead, in the hope that he would 
calta‘Common-hall. We were successful, and I got 3/. back out of my 54 I 
am not aware that I have any more to say, but as I was summoned here ] thought 
Kshould tell what I knew. 


The subsequent Reports and Minutes of Evidence of Committees of 
the House of Commons disclose a continuous system of bribery, pro~ 
fligacy, and demoralization, unexampled in the history of corrupt 
élections in this country. 


The reeent Commons’ Committee reported (27th July, 1833), as 
follows :— 

“That bribery and corruption have existed in the election of Members of 
Parliament and Chief Magistrates for the Borough of Liverpool, and in some 
cases to an ENORMOUS amount. 

“ That Your Committee have confined their inquiries to the corrupt practices 
existing in the elections of Chief Magistrates and Members of Parliament since 
the year 1823 inclusive. 

“And your Committee have not instituted any further inquiry into bribery and 
corruption alleged to have been practised at the election of 1832, such inquiry 

ving been the immediate object of the former Committee, and having been al- 
teady reported upon by such Committee to your Honourable House. 

“That between the years 1823 and 1826, both inclusive, and in the year 1828, 
the elections do not seem to have been keenly contested, and that there is no 
evidence of particular bribery or treating having been resorted to. 
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« That at the contested election for Mayor in 1827, the price of votes began at 
the sum of 6s. each, and rose to 20/.—and at the contested election for a Member 
for the representation of the borough in 1830, the price began at 2/, and rose to 
60l., and in one instance to 80/. 
“ That at this contest, in 1827, for Mayor, the election cost each Candidate, or ; 
* his friends, 7,000/. or 8,000/., and that, at this contest, in 1830, for a Re Sik W! 
sentative, the election cost each Candidate, or his friends, upwards of 40,000/. 
“ That from documents and evidence on the Minutes of this Committee, it 
appears that 2,661 individual Freemen of the Borough, at this election, were sys 
tematically bribed, and that no evidence has been tendered before this Com. 
mittee to refute this imputed bribery. 
_ That of the 2,661 freemen thus bribed in 1830, 1,800 of the same persons Tue 8 
still remain on the register entitled to vote, and that your Committee deem it qurists, h 
proper to om to your House, that the Burgesses, or old Freemen, are the only close a d 
ico Koa “| jto vote at the annual elections of Chief Magistrate and Bailiff Tax, ca 
The contest in 1830, for one Representative, on the death of scaded 
Mr. Husxtsson, cost the “ friends” of the Candidates, E:cury unusual! 
THOUSAND POUNDS expended in Bribery and Treating. Extra: House 
ordinary arrangements for facilitating and concealing the bribery hold ar 
98 were deliberately made, and the payment of Voters was conducted in the g 
* on the most systematic plan. The price of Votes, which at the Sir 1 
commencement of the Election was 51., rose before its conclusioa ie b 
i to 60/.; and in some instances, even larger sums were given. The aah th 
a TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED FREEMEN proved to have been bribed of fact « 
: might not have included the gross number thus depraved; but could 
proof of the corruption of that number—and that eighteen hundred tors 
‘ now remain on the Register—was incontestibly given before the Com- i adi 
r mittee. The Bribery of the Freemen has been presented as a nuisance au 
7 | i: to the Grand Jury of Liverpool. That the principles, as well as the rye 
habits of the Freemen are equally depraved, and accustomed to ” 
" bribery, was singularly shown in the evidence of a Freeman of the Cha 
is name of Joun Huntincpon (of the age of 33 years, a Freeman by terial 
birth and servitude), before the Corporation Commissioners in reply to ‘nh 
a the testimony of Mr. Woops :— . ~ “a 
“ O—T'll suppose a case, Sir,—I’ll su ; 
Candidates, and a poor man has’ made ny pel gra yin or ps i we po 
that he has actually got his hat on, and the door in his hand, and a knock ae ome 
tothe door. [Here the witness suited the action to the word by knocking ; the der ol 
| font of rs! Jury-box.] Some gentlemen come in and a ¢ Well, have you were 
i | Lena "haail Large sums are going. We'll give you 201. to vote for such tax 
: ughter.) Well, suppose that was the very man he intended to vote “hel 
or; suppose he had a family depending upon him; I say that man would be a ta 
to his family if he did not take it. (Much "laughter.) You'll ob @, oe 
=— I mean if he does not go against his dotibilenss (Renewed l sue ) m= 
I do say that if he does not, provided lie does not go against his consci one pr af 
ry. hi é oe ? . 
+ is Pa a , That is my opinion of bribery.” (Laugéter.) ee a vie 
| wae pete. gy! cyan oe same occasion, that within the the ¢ 
ee t been spent in Liverpool Plections.” inten - 
mal 
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gIR WILLIAM INGILBY’S MOTION FOR A REPEAL 
OF THE MALT TAX. 





Tux success of Lord Chandos’s motion for the Relief of the Agricul- 
turists, had led to a strong belief that Ministers would have quite as 
elose a division on Sir W. Ingilby’s motion for the Repeal of the Malt 
Tax, which came on on the evening of Friday, February 27th; more 
especially, as it had been carried last Session, though subsequently re- 
scinded by a second vote of the House. The attendance was, therefore, 
unusually large, there being at one time eae 500 members im the 
House, which is considerably more than the body of the House will 
hold; and therefore very many members were obliged to take their seats 
inthe gallery. 

Sir William Ingilby introduced the motion, in a speech more re- 
markable for the attempts at facetiousness which it displayed, and 
from the laughter which it excited, than for any thing new in the way 
offaet or argument ; and this was considered by all parties, as far as we 
could gather their opinions, fatal, from the beginning, to the success of 
the motion itself. This is, no doubt, very unreasonable : for, however 
injudicious the manner of treating a subject by the member who intro- 
duces it may be, the principles and the facts of the case must remain 
thesame. But popular assemblies are unfortunately as much governed 
by passion as by reason; and therefore it happened that though Lord 
Chandos obtained for his motion a minority within four of the Minis- 
terial numbers, Sir William Ingilby could only obtain for his motion a 
minority of 101 below the Government party. 

Of Sir William’s speech, it would be difficult to give an abstract, 
arid quite a waste of time and space to print the whole. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with mentioning, that after having gone over a num- 
ber of propositions for repairing the loss of the Revenue if the Malt Tax 
were taken off, the principal of which propositions were, to remove the 
tax on beer, to increase the duty on spirits and wines, to tax the 
“hells” or gambling-houses of London, as well as their frequenters, to 
tax the titles of nobility, to revive the tax on leather, &c. &c., he 
moved as an amended resolution, 


“That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, with 


a view to take into its consideration the propriety of partially or totally repealing 
the duty on Malt.” 


Many of the other speeches delivered on this occasion were much 
more to the purpose than that of the hon. mover: and from these we 
make a selection of the most important parts. 


The Marquis of Cuxanpos most cordially supported the motion. He had 
hop ta measure of relief would have p ed from the Government, but 
g that, he could not do otherwise than give his full support to the present 
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? . proposition. He would put it tohon. members to say, whether they thought that 
’ they could, with any show of reason or justice, refuse to go into an inquiry—be 


é 


i 


hoped they would do no such thing—he hoped they would show the agriculturisty orators, 
thet the ats of their distress were ae ooked into ; and he begged Minister become m 
to remember, that if they did not speedily and decisively show a disposition at popular 
least to put an end to the causes of that discontent and disorganization which pre. voted in ! 
vailed through various parts of the me. they might be‘assured of this—that fite to. Ss 
there existed the utmost hazard of those discontents arising to such a height is would cr 


that no Government could hope to arrest their progress. He could but declare 
his full concurrence with the petitioners who had so often of late represented fp 
the house the necessity of an inquiry suchas was then proposed ; he hoped there. 
fore that the house would agree to the motion, and see how far that tax could bk 
reduced. ’ 
On the question being put, ; 
Mr. Warsurron rose—the cry for Lord Althorp was, however, very general 
‘The hon. member said, that he should nothave risen then had he seen the a 
disposition on the part of the noble lord (Althorp) to address the house. Tf the 
object of the hon. baronet’s motion had been to abolish any monopoly, or tot 
peal any tax which operated injuriously towards the industrious classes of th 
community, it would have received his (Mr. Warburton’s) most willing suppott; 


eeeer eerie 


but he could only regard the hon. baronet’s proposition as an attempt on the ag 
of the agricultural imterest to put their hands into the pockets of the people, re 
° (Cries of “No,” and “Hear.”) It appeared to him that the agricultural interes ‘id F 
ae wished to raise a revenue from the other interests in the state, in order to place pumas 
that revenue in their own pockets, (“ Hear, hear,” and “No,no.”) He believed : 
i the substance of the hon. baronet’s comical budget was a proposal to repeal th — imed 

i malt-tax, aud reimpose on the people the beer-tax. The hon. baronet had also r 
' gested the expediency of imposing additional duties on spirits and wine, and Ss a 
: might easily have been mistaken for a member of a temperance society, had he lata 
not concluded by proposing the repeal of the malt-tax. (Hear.) He (Mr. War net 

“ ‘burton) had certainly no objection to lower the re of beer to agricultural la s 
E bourers, notwithstanding that the magistrates and clergymen who had given ev repeal ¢ 
ee dence before the beer committee last session attributed all the crimes committéd ri 
: in the country to the low price of beer (““No} no,”) in conjunction with the esti tue of, 

J blishment of beer-shops (hear, hear); but he was opposed to the hon. baronet’s 


plan, because it was essentially'a proposition to impose a tax on the consumes 


Z| of beer in towns who were too poor to brew for themselves, in order that the 
growers of barley might place the produce in their own pockets. (“ Hear’ 
La and “ No.”) 


Mr. Benertr denied that the removal of the malt-duty would raise the price of 
beer to the consumers in towns, and said that the interests, not of the lower classé 
of the people, but of the great brewers alone, were considered in the continuance 
of that tax. The house had been told that the landed interest wanted to obtain 
the repeal of the malt-tax in order to put the money in their own pockets. Now 

a he was ready to admit that the landed interest would obtain some relief by the 
; ' removal of the duty, and in their present distressed condition they were entitled 
to relief; but the benefit would not be exclusively theirs, for it would be shared 
equally between the consumer and the producer. (Hear, hear.) If the land 
owners took his advice, they would adopt every measure having a tendency to 
lower prices. Many years back they had neglected to prepare for a return toa 
metallic currency, and had suffered severelyfor their want of prudence. 
Let them’ not betray a similar want of foresight with regard to the Corn Laws. 
Persevering endeavours would be made to obtain the repeal of those laws, and 
¥ that they would be suecessful iw’ the end he could nof but’believe. Under'these 
ne circumstances, it was the interest of the landowners to prepare for ‘the evil ‘day, 

by lowering the price of the articles which they produeed, and they could only 
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effect this object by reducing the cost of cultivation. He considered it to be the 
ae Mterest of the landownets’to 'tepeal every tax affecting the production ‘of the 
‘reason he was an advocate for a ‘property ‘tax, 


articles of life, and for this 
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pressed upon the rich, and not upon the poor. He recollected that when a pro« 


perty-tax existed in this country it was run down yg clamour of itinerant 
orators, who possessed no property whatever. Since period the people had 
become more enlightened, and al ty tax would, he had no doubt, be now 
lar in the country, He certainly thought that every gentleman, before he 
yoted in favour of the hon. baronet’s motion, ought to be prepared with a substi- 
ite to supply the deficiency in the revenue which the repeal of the malt duty 
would create, for unless that deficiency was supplied, the national faith, the 
maintenance of which ought to be the first care of Parliament, could not be pre- 
served. (Hear, hear.) Ile was prepared with a substitute in the shape of a 
tax, and he therefore considered himself at liberty to vote in favour of 

hon. baronet’s motion. 

Colonel Davirs thought the question under discussion very important in a 
financial point of view, and still more important as affecting the morals of the 
humbler classes of the community. He condemned the late Government for 
having established those pests of society the beer shops, and for having reduced 
the duty on ardent spirits, in consequence of which a state of demoralization had 
heen produced, only equalled by that which existed during the last century, when 
Sir R. Walpole found it necessary to impose pws duties on the importa- 
tion of foreign spirits. Since the reduction of the duty, the consumption of British 

irits. had increased from 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 of gallons in England, from 
2000,000 to 5,000,000 of gallons in Scotland, and from 2,000,000 to 9,000,000 
in . He was an advocate for the repeal of the malt-duty, because he con- 
sidered beer a more wholesome beverage for the people than ardent spirits; but 
he would have a total abolition of the tax, for a partial repeal would render the 
maintainance of all the existing machinery for its collection necessary. He dis- 
chimed any participation in the sentiments expressed by the hon. member for 

idport (Mr. Warburton), and saw nothing in the proposition of the hon. baronet 
ich at all had a tendency to operate injuriously towards the inhabitants of 
towns. (Hear, hear.) If the hon. baronet’s motion was carried, and the duty 
on beer re-imposed, the price of that beverage would not be raised, because the 
repeal of the malt-tax would be more than equivalent for the renewal of the beer 
. He was confident that the deficiency in the revenue occasioned by the 
ition.of the malt-tax might be supplied by effecting a saving in the expendi- 
ture of the military establishment and those of the colonies. 

Colonel Woop could not but take that opportunity of remarking, without 
meaning any disrespect to the hon. baronet, that he had trifled with one of the 
thest important subjects which it was possible to bring under the consideration 
ofthe house. (Hear.) The total abolition of the malt-tax he (Colonel Wood 
considered practically impossible; for he believed it was quite hopeless to thin 
of being able to raise a tantamount income. At the same time he looked u 
em repeal as absolutely necessary, in order to remedy in some degree the 

Ities under which agriculture was at present suffering. Ifthe house would 
agree to repeal one half of the malt-tax, and impose 5s. on each barrel of beer, it 
would not increase the price to the consumer above one halfpenny a-pot, while 
thegreatest possible advantage would accrue generally by way of relief to the agri- 
culturists, The hon. and gallant member expressed in conclusion his determi- 
nation to vote for the committee, although he could not but declare his dissatis. 
faction at the manner in which the question had been ‘treated. 

_ Bir'R. Pee then rose to address the house. He had come down undet the 

Imipression that the proposition to be made was for a total repeal of the malt-tax 
(hear, hear), and he must say there was considerable inconvenience, a notice hav- 
been given that a specific proposal was to be made, in any hon. member 
forward, and in an instant, without any previons intimation of the change, 
bducing great and essential alterations in the purport and design of the origi~ 
mal motion. (Hear, hear,) At the same time he was not sure that the nature of 
the proposition had been in the present case substantially altered ; because the 
. baronet (Sir W. Ingilby) stated his conviction that little if any relief could 
Gerived from a partial repeal of the maltduty ; and his proposal, in fact, was 
Webolish the whole, promising to supply the deficiency of revenue that might 
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result from its total abolition by substituting certain other taxes, which certai 
had been detailed with no small degree of facetiousness. (Hear, hear.) He di 
not apprehend that the proposal of the hon. baronet for a committee, was with the 
view of maturely considering the subject, and calmly investigating how the in. 
terests of agriculture would be influenced by a partial or total repeal of the malt 
tax. (Hear, hear.) He feared there would be no inquiry, and no deliberation 
but some specific and sweeping proposition would at once be submitted to the 
committee, on which an immediate vote would be taken. (Hear, hear.) With 
respect to the general question of a total repeal of the malt duty, he still adhered 
to the opinions he had stated on a previous occasion. It was impossible to de. 
cide on its merits without looking at the state of the revenue ; although he did 
not consider it necessary to view it in detail, as every gentleman could not but 
bear in mind the statement of the noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few nights since. ‘His (Sir R. Peel’s) deliberate and decided opinion, taking 
into consideration the present state of the revenue of the country, was, that the 
house could not consent to such an extensive reduction of taxation as would be 
implied in the total repeal of the malt-tax. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Coszerr declared his determination to support the motion. Partial m 

1 would, in his view of the matter, do very little, if any good at all. It had 
een proved before one of their committees, upon the testimony of certain fen 
tlemen, that all the evils of the country arose from the low price of beer. Un 
doubtedly, the low price of beer encouraged the beer shops, but to him it p 

d that the real remedy for the evils arising from the beer shops was to 
ound in the repeal of the malt-tax; a great evil those beer shops certainly 
were, but it was not to be corrected as some gentlemen in their great wisdom pro- 
posed to correct it. Its correction was to be found in the repeal of the malt-tax, 
and in thatalone. (Hear, hear.) A noble lord on a former occasion had said 
that the house ought rather to increase than to diminish the beer-tax, because the 
low price of beer at present drove the labourers to resorts which were injurious to 
their health, their morals, and their pockets. Now he had a better remedy than 
that to propose, and that was the repeal of the malt-tax, which would enable ev 
man to rota his own beer and to drink it by his fire-side. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not so much the amount of the malt-tax to which he objected, as to the mis- 
chief which it inflicted in addition to the burden which it imposed. All taxes, 
lay them where you will, first or last, continue to spread themselves over the com- 
munity. Place your taxes upon the titles of your nobility, and it will not be | 
before such taxes are felt even by the lowest of your people. It might be sai 
that, if such were the case, it was indifferent what tax you proposed to lay upon 
the nation. And so it was, unless the tax proved injurious in its operation, 
Now this tax, this malt-tax, drove the people to the beer-houses, and what was 
worse, drove yearly servants out of the farm-houses. (Hear, hear.) Every man 
who knew any thing about the agricultural population, knew the lamentable 
change for the worse which had taken place among them, since the farmers had 
been compelled to drive the young men in their employment from their home 
steads. (Hear, hear.) It was that circumstance, more than any other, which 
had produced such a change in the manners and the morals of our country 
a ad and the cause of it—and he believed one chief cause of it—was the 

eavy amount of the malt-tax. 

Lord Attuorp said, with d to the motion which had been submitted to 
the house by the hon. meniber for Linconshire (Sir Wm. Ingilby), he (Lord Al 
thorp) felt convinced that it had been altered from its original wording, in conse. 
quence of the suggestions and advice of some persons who conceived they had 
more tact than the hon. mover himself. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) But be that 
as it might, he (Lord Althorp) was sure they had mistaken their work in the 
present instance; nay, he believed that if the motion had been brought forward 
in its original shape, it would have received more support than it was likely to 
do now. For what was its nature? It asked for a committee of the whol 
house, to consider what practicable reduction could be made to benefit the agt 
cultural interest. But were the difficulties which attended on such a motioo 
duly considered? First, there would be the different suggestions of hon. mem 
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hers with regard to the practibability of reductions, one recommending a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, and upon this all the estimates of the year would depend, 
‘while a third would introduce the question on the substitution of one set of taxes 
for another. He verily believed the budget opened by the hon. member who had 
‘last did not materially differ from that with which the hon. member for 
ee ahashire (Sir William Ingilby) had favoured them. (A laugh.) Next came 
the’-hon. member for Wiltshire (Mr. Bennett) with his proposition of a property 
tax. Why, the whole of the functions of the Government would by this means 
be totally superseded. He (Lord Althorp) well recollected when a motion some 
years ago was brought forward for a committee of the whole house to consider the 
taxation of the country, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted it on the 
distinct ground that if the Government were to consent to such a motion they 
would be in a manner abandoning their functions. On this ground, too, the 
house supported the minister, and did not feel inclined to assume into its own 
hands a function which properly belonged to him. He (Lord Althorp) could 
never give his consent to such a proposition. ‘The hon. member again said that 
an increased duty ought to be imposed on spirits. He (Lord Althorp) fully con- 
curred in the principle that the utmost possible amount of taxation ought to be 
raised from spirituous liquors, for if ever there was a legitimate object of taxation 
that object was ardent spirits. But when he looked to the probable result of an 
increase of duty in the excitement to illicit distillation and smuggling, he did not 
think that its imposition would conduce either to the improvement of public mo- 
rality, or to an increase in the legitimate profits of the consumption. This he 
knew, that when in 1830 the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) increased the 
duty on spirits by 600,000/. instead of an advantage accruing to the revenue, 
there was a deficiency in that account alone of 100,000/. The legitimate con- 
sumption of the article had been diminished by the imposition of the tax. He 
therefore saw no hope of effecting any increase of revenue proportionate to the loss 
which would be occasioned by the repeal of the malt-tax, by a tax on spirits. 
But the hon. member proposed that the portion of the malt-tax now paid by the 
distillers should be remitted and converted into a direct tax on spirits. He (Lord 
}) was aware the question was a difficult one; but he must remark one 

thing, that both the illicit distiller and the fair trader would, in the purchase of the 
malt, after the remission of the tax, be upon an equal footing, but the illicit dis- 
tiller, having no tax to pay on the spirit, would, from the increased price in the 
market, obtain an immense advantage. Seeing, therefore, the subject in this point 
of view, believing as he did that the appointment of the committee woeld place 
house in an inconvenient position, that it would be utterly impossible, in the 
present state of the finances of the country, to take off the whole of the malt-duty, 
and that the taking off a part would only occasion loss to the revenue without sen- 
sibly benefiting the agriculturists, he could not bring himself to agree to the mo= 
tion of the hon. member for Lincolnshire. Entertaining these opinions, he hoped 
and trusted that the motion of the hon. baronet would not be carried. If they 
should votethe appointment of a committee without seeing their way clearly, it 
would be a bad thing, and, if they saw their way clearly, it would be still worse 
to go into a committee at all ; for what would be the consequence? Why, that 
they would have twenty different plans to consider, twenty different projects to 
discuss, and that in the end their time would be totally lost, if they should adopt, 
which he hoped the house would not, the proposition of the hon. baronet on this 

occasion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Home said, that though they would not have the vote of the noble lord for 
this motion, the arguments which he had adduced were really all in favour of it. 
The noble lord had enumerated the many difficulties with which the subject was 
surrounded, but the present was only a motion for inquiry, to see whether those 
difficulties might not be overcome. "He believed that this was the first instance 
of the Ministers of the Crown, with a surplus revenue that might be appropri- 
ated to the repeal of taxation, not having made up their minds as to what taxes 
they would reduce, and telling the house that they left it open to every interest to 
fight as best they could for their own particular relief. (Hear.) He (Mr. 

ume) was anxious for the reduction of every tax that possibly could be reduced, 
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and he should therefore vote for the present motion. Ile conceived that the re. 
duction of the malt-duty would be productive of advantage to the agriculturyl, 
the manufacturing, and the commercial interests of the country. He took for 
granted that if this burden should be removed from the agricultural interest, the 
landed gentry would not oppose the placing the corn laws upon a proper and per. 
manent footing. As His Majesty’s Ministers declined to enter on this inquiry, it 
was for the house to do so. The present motion certainly did in a degree trench 
upon the province of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the noble lord had to 
thank himself for that, seeing that he refused to do his duty. There was no 
doubt that this tax was burdensome and unequal in its operation, and the house 
would therefore go into an inquiry to see whether taxes, even to the extent of 
4,500,000/., might not be substituted in its stead. Me (Mr. Hume) had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the house should go intoa committee, a substitute might 
be provided for this tax, so as to relieve the productive industry of the country, 
and at the same time to meet all engagements necessary to sustain the credit 
of the country. It was necessary for the house to take this question into 
its own hands, seeing that His Majesty's Ministers were not decided in the 
part they should take. Recollecting the arguments employed by the noble lord 
and some of those who sat beside him on a former occasion in support of the re- 
peal of this very identical tax, he really thought that the noble lord should not ob- 
ject to his motion. 


After a short speech from Mr. O'Connell, in favour of the motion, 
and a brief reply from Sir W. Ingilby, the question was put to a 
division, and lost; the numbers being, For the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, 170; against it, 271. 








Connection oF IGrorance witn Crime. 


Debasing ignorance prevails to an extent which could not be credited, were 
it not verified by the closest investigation. The facts which have been elicited 
respecting the moral and intellectual state of those counties which have been dis- 
graced by riots and acts of incendiarism, are truly affecting, and yet they are but 
a fair representation of the actual state of our peasantry. We call ourselves an 
enlightened nation, an educated people; and yet, out of nearly seven hundred 
prisoners put on trial in four counties, upwards of two hundred und six/y were as 
ignorant as the savages of the desert;—they could not read a single letter. Of 
the whole seven hundred, only one hundred and fifty could write, or even read 
with ease ; and (in the words of one of the chaplains of the gaols) nearly the 
whole number were totally ignorant with regard to the nature and obligations of 
true religion.— Official Report. 





ImporTance or Poxiticat Economy, 

The principles which regulate the wages of labour form, without any exception, 
the mostinteresting and the most important division of Political Economy. The 
labouring classes compose the great bulk of every community ; and a countrys 
happy or miserable, as they are well or ill supplied with the necessaries, com- 
forts, and enjoyments of life. The study of Political Economy, if it did not 
teach the way in which labour may obtain an adequate reward, might serve to 
gratify a merely speculative curiosity, but could scarcely conduce to any purposes 
of practical utility. It claims the peculiar attention of the benevolent aud good, 
mainly because it explains the causes, which depress and elevate wages, and there- 
by points out the means, by which we may mitigate the distress, and improve the 
condition, of the great majority of mankind. Political Economy is not, as has 
been erroneously stated, the appropriate science of the statesman and the legis- 


lator; it is peculiarly and emphatically, the Science of the People.—Rubett 
Torrens. 
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EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES ON EAST AND WEST 
INDIA SUGARS. 


Tuts is a subject of such vast importance to the commercial interests 
of the country, that we have on fifty, or we think we might safely say, 
a hundred occasions at least, endeavoured to draw public attention to 
it; but so slow is the progress of sound principles in commerce, as well 
as in politics, that we fear public attention must be called to it a hun- 
dred times more before the end will be attained. But we must be 
patient, and still persevere. 

Whatever arguments might have been urged against the admission 
of East India sugar on the same terms as West India sugar, before the 
two great questions of the East India Monopoly and West India Sla- 
very were settled, they all cease to have any foundation whatever since 
these great questions have been set at rest. We lament, therefore, to 
see that, either from the predominance of the West India interest in 
the House of Lords, where so many large holders of West India 
estates have seats, or from the unrepresented state of the East Indies 
in either House, or from both these causes acting together, the Mi- 
nisters are obstinately determined to do nothing even towards improve- 
ment in a matter of such paramount importance as this. 

The debate on the question came on, on going into the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which, from continued indisposition, we were 
unable to attend; we give some of the most striking portions of the 
debate, which speak for themselves. 


Lord Attuorp stated to the committee that it was not his intention to propose 
any alteration in the sugar duties from what the duty had been in the preceding 
year, neither did he mean to propose any alteration in the proportions in which 
those duties were payable. After the best consideration which His Majesty’s 
Government could bestow upon the subject, they came to the conclusion that it 
would be highly unwise and inexpedient to make any change in those duties, or 
to take away from our West India colonies any advantage which they previously 
enjoyed, One of the grounds on which he made this observation was connected 
with the great measure of last session, the satisfactory operation of which had 
even gone beyond their expectations, and therefore he thought that it would be 
Most injudicious to interfere in the slightest degree with any real or supposed ad- 
vantage enjoyed by that portion of our colonial possessions. The only change he 

td to propose was one which had no reference either to the amount of the 
duties, or the proportion in which they were paid; it merely was, that the duties 
should be taken from the 5th of J uly, instead of fiom the 5th of April. He con- 
cluded by moving that the several duties on sugar and molasses, originally 
imposed by the ist of William IV., cap. 61, be ‘continued for one year. 

Mr. C. Fercusson complained that the East and West Indies were not put 
on the Same footing with respect to the import of sugar into this country. It was 
full time that the rights of our East Indian possessions should be considered. 

present occasion he should not divide the house, but he begged hon. 
members to bear in mind, that between this country and the East Indies there 
Q2 
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was no reciprocity ; the Indian cotton manufacture bore four times as much 
taxes as did that of this country ; and what was the consequence? Hundreds of 
thousands were thrown out of employment, and perished for want, to the 
enormous profit of this country, and to the great loss of that. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that it had been most truly said that the manufactures of 
this country had overpowered the native fabrics of Hindostan. In that country 
the cotton manufacture had its origin, and it was now annihilated there. He 
begged the house also to look at the way in which the several duties which Par. 
liament imposed affected the two countries. West India sugar paid 24s., East 
India 32s.; West India rum 9s., East India rum 15s. ; West India coffee 6d,, 
that of the East 9d.; North American tobacco 2s. 9d., East India 3s.; the pi- 
mento of the East paid 1s.,while the pepper coming from the other parts of the world 
was charged only 3d. The arguments, too, used in favour of continuing the pre- 
sent duties appeared to him rather strange, when he viewed them in connexion 
with the reasoning by which on former occasions they were supported. He re- 
membered well that the cry used to be “ We cannot dispense with the sugar 
duties as they at present stand, seeing that slavery exists in our West India 
colonies ;” and now the fact of the abolition of slavery was made a pretext for 
continuing the monopoly which those duties created. There was a very im- 
portant petition, not yet presented to that house, but which, he trusted, very soon 
would be presented, upon the occasion of presenting which to the house he in- 
tended to make some observations; he was sure that when that petition came 
forward the house would feel that much attention would be due to its representa. 
tions. Had it not been that the present proposition was made so suddenly, 
there would have been petitions on the subject from various parts of the country, 
for the feeling on the subject was much stronger than perhaps his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at all supposed. 

Mr. Warevrton regretted the course which the Government had thought pro- 
per to take in respect to those duties. After the report which had been made 
by that distinguished chymist, Dr. Ure, there could now be no doubt that on the 
export of refined sugar there was in effect a bonus of 5s. per cwt., and if the whole 
quantity exported were calculated according to that rate, it would amount toa 
sum of several hundred thousand pounds. That, therefore, was amongst the sub- 
jects which ought to occupy the attention of the house when they came to a gene- 
ral revision of the taxation of the country. 

Mr. Hurt said that East and West India produce were entitled to equal pro- 
tection, for he could see no ground of justice or policy upon which any distine- 
tion could be drawn between our possessions in the East and in the West. 

Mr. P. Tuomson, in answer to the question put by the hon. member for Brid- 
port, said, that he could not go the length of admitting that there was a bonus 
amounting to 5s., yet he had every reason to believe that it amounted to 4s. at 
the least. The result certainly had been a great loss to the revenue and to the 
public—to the former 80,000/., to the latter possibly not less than 700,000/., and 
therefore the subject had engaged the most serious and attentive consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government; but that, for the reasons already given by his noble 
friend, they thought it best not to make any change for the present in the scale of 
duties. He wished it, however, to be understood that the whole matter was a 
question of time, and when the caution which the great measure of last session 
required was no longer necessary, the best consideration of the Government 
should be devoted to the subject. 

Lord Atruorp said that certainly the sugar duties did form a question. At 
the present moment an important change was going forward in our West Indian 
possessions, and that change especially demanded that nothing should be done 
calculated to interfere even in appearance with the existing condition of the West 

India interest. He fully adopted the general principles upon which an alteration 
was advocated, but the difficulty was as to the present time. 

Sir R. Pee hoped that when the question was next brought forward, it would 
be discussed upon general grounds, and that it would be borne in mind that dis- 
criminating duties, as affecting the produce of separate colonies, were in a high 
degree calculated to alienate the affections of one of them ; for they could not but 
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be looked upon as analogous to discriminating with reference to nations with 
whom we might for the time be on terms of amity; and surely the moment such 
duties were imposed, the party suffering might at once be expected to treat a 
eeding of that nature as an act of direct hostility, calling for retaliation at the 
sy favourable opportunity. To this topic he felt it the more necessary to call 
the attention of the house when he recollected the growing intelligence of the in- 
habitants of India, and the certainty that the time was at hand when they would 
resent any thing like injustice. ‘The declaration they had heard as to the pre- 
sent being merely a question of time was highly ras erg especially to those 
who might have it in contemplation to invest capital in the colonies ; he, there- 
fore, requested that there should be a distinct declaration that the present was 
merely a temporary arrangement. 
Lord ALtHorp was understood to reply, that the arrangement now proposed 
was in consequence of the state of the colonies, and was not to be regarded as final. 








History or Pustic Epucarron. 

At the Reformation, a new era may be said to have commenced. No sooner 
had the doctrines of the Reformed Faith struck their roots deeply into those States 
of Europe which now became professedly Protestant, than with one accord they 
began to make suitable provision for the religious education of their youth. 
Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland, vied with each other in the good 
work of providing schools of elementary instruction for their whole population. 
Ignorance was then universally recognized as the enemy of Divine Truth, and, at 
the same time, was wisely deemed one of the greatest of political evils. Had the 
life of Edward the Sixth been spared but a few years longer, England would 
probably have been saved from the disgrace of being for centuries the only Pro- 
testantcountry in which elementary education was not taken up as a great public 
duty. The Reformers themselves were by no means insensible to its importance; 
on the contrary, frequent indications of a feeling in favour of educating the poor 
may be traced in their writings. The Homilies of the Established Church, pub- 
lished by authority, contam strong admonitions to “serving men,” to “get good 
learning.” Private endowments for schools were everywhere encouraged ; and 
charters were freely granted with a view to their security and permanence. Still, 
the good work languished ; and it was not till above a century after the Refor- 
mation, that Cranmer’s wish for “grammar schools to be founded in every 
shire of England,” began to take effect. It is certain, that, in the times 
of the Commonwealth, a considerable portion of the people could both read 
and write. The civil wars would doubtless occasion the suspension of many 
of these establishments; and the atrocious policy followed by the Stuart 
family afier the Restoration, would effectually prevent their being re-organized, 
It excites no surprise, therefore, to find that, in the reign of Queen Anne, “the 
notorious ignorance and viciousness of the working classes” began seriously to 
attract public attention, and that many benevolent persons were desirous of es- 
tablishing charity-schools. In the Spectator of February, 1712, there is a paper 
on this subject ; in which these schools are spoken of as “ the greatest instances 
of public spirit the age has produced.” A writer in the Guardian of the follow- 
ing year, indulges in the expectation, that the “ next generation ” would “ scarcely 
present a single instance of achild unable to read and write, and unacquainted 
with the principles of the Christian faith.” We shall shortly have occasion to see 
how far these expectations have been fulfilled. Since then, a hundred and twenty 
years have rolled away. We cannot stop to trace our way through them. Those 

who may be desirous of minutely investigating the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the lower orders of Englishmen during that time, will find various 
sources of information open to them. The journals of Whitfield and Wesley will 
throw light on the state of things in their day ; and the records of the Special 

Commissions of 1831, together with the recent report of the Commissioners on 

the Poor Laws, will serve to illustrate that in our own. England may thus be 

compared at different periods of her history; and the advancement or deteri- 

Oration of the popular mind at particular seasons, be in some degree ascertain ed. 
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ARMY ESTIMATES—REDUCTION IN THE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 





On Friday evening, the 27th of Feb., Mr. Eliice brought forward the 
Army Estimates for the year, and all parties appeared to agree in 
awarding the praise of great improvement in the Estimates themselves, 
as well as in the manner in which they are now laid before the House, 
We are glad, whenever the occasion offers, to bestow praise rather 
than censure, and we must say we think Sir James Graham, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Ellice, as Secretary at War, are both 
entitled to the thanks of the House and the country, for the great re- 
ductions in expense, and additions to efficiency, which they have 
made in their respective departments. The debate on the Army Esti- 
mates was very long, and full of minute details; through which our 
readers generally would find it tiresome to wade. We select, there- 
fore, such portions only of the speeches of those usually opposed to 
the Government, as are necessary to give a general understanding of 
the views which they take of Mr. Ellice’s statement on this subject, and 
the changes and improvements made by him in his department as 
Secretary at War. 


Mr. Hume said he must acknowledge that his right hon. friend had made his 
statement in a very able and masterly manner. (Hear, hear.) He could with 
sincerity say that he had never known an estimate for the army service so clearly 
laid before the house in all its details, or one that had been more candidly ex- 
plained in all its points. He gave his right hon. friend full credit for the sincerity 
which he claimed, and for the desire which he expressed to make every possible 
reduction in the military expenditure of the country, and if his right hon. friend 
had in his hands the sole direction of the matter, he (Mr. Hume) would be per- 
fectly satisfied to rely upon his promises and exertions. He gave his right hon. 
friend every credit for effecting the reforms and consolidations which he had 
promised last year, and he was sure his right hon. friend would do all he had 

romised to do in the course of the ensuing year. There was no getting the 
Ministers to reduce the expenditure unless the house applied some gentle force 
to them. (A laugh.) His right hon. friend had talked of those who wished for 
reductions to the amount of millions; he believed that'in so speaking he alluded 
tohim, (Mr. Hume.) Now he (Mr. Hume) seven years ago was considered 
as a man fit for Bedlam, because he proposed to take off 7,000,000/. of taxes, and 
yet that amount of taxes had been since reduced, He was glad to see his right’ 
hon. friend acting on those principles which he (Mr. Hume) had always advo- 
cated, and in which advocacy he had generally found a supporter in his right hon. 
friend. He was glad to see his right hon friend carrying those principles and views 
into effect which he had advocated before he was Secretary at War. The re- 
formed Parliament, however, would but ill discharge its duty, if it refused to ace 
ceed to the proposition which it was his intention to move—namely, a reduction 
of 9,000 men from the amount calculated to remain of effective troops—81,000, 
which would still leave a force of upwards of 72,000 strong—a force greater than 
that maintained during the year 1823. In making this reduction he would not 
discharge from the service a single man without a pension, unless he should de- 
sire it; butas he understood that not less than 10,000 men were at present de- 
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sirous to leave the service, on merely obtaining their discharge, no expense would 
be entailed upon the country by an addition to the pension list from the reduc- 
tion which he proposed. He felt himself bound again to repeat his satisfaction at 
the statement with which the right hon. gentleman, the Secretary of the Colonies, 
had opened the estimates, but as the question rested with the House of Com- 
mons, he hoped an opinion would be expressed upon the subject as had been 
before done by an unreformed Parliament. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, “ the reduction of the effective strength of the army, 
as proposed, of 9,000 men.” 

Colonel Evans contended, that if the military force kept up in the colonies 
was based upon population, there was no reason why the colonies should have 
33,000 men to protect them, when 22,000 were found enough for Ireland. He 

icularly wished to know, also, why garrisons were maintained in islands, as 
ifwe had no navy? With respect to Ireland, he thought that if the Coercion 
Bill was worth any thing, it ought to have enabled the Government to dispense 
with keeping up so large a force there. The noble lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in 1822, had said that our colonies were to be considered as valuable 
either for commercial purposes, or for keeping up our military strength ; but he 
(Colonel Evans) did not exactly see how colonies could add to our military 
strength, when forces were employed in the colonies which other parts of the em- 
pire might need. 

Major Breaucierk was convinced that the statement which had that evening 
been laid before the house would give more satisfaction to the country than any 
act which had proceeded from the Government for a long time. (Ilear, hear.) 
He had not been a flatterer of the Government, and hon. members would not 
suppose that he would give them his support on the present question on any 
grounds but what he believed sound ; and really when he found his hon. friend 
the member for Middlesex coming forward with a proposal for the immediate 
reduction of 9,000 men, he could not go so far as his hon. friend seemed dis- 
posed to proceed. The consequence would be that the young men would leave 
the army and the old would remain in it, and in a year or two they would be 
obliged to give pensions to the old men, who would be disabled from further 
service. The conduct of Ministers on this occasion had been throughout manly, 
open, and fair, but if no further progress was made next year, he should be as 
ready to oppose Ministers as he was now to tender them his support. 

Sir H. Harpince did not think it his duty as a public man to cripple the 
efficiency of the army by unnecessary reductions. His Majesty's Ministers 
were, in his opinion, the best judges of what the number of the army should be, 
as the proper consideration of the question depended on so many circumstances, 
and required so much patient and laborious investigation, that few but themselves 
could form any tolerable decision. The position in which the country was now 
placed was this, that we had arrived at the minimum of reduction. Le wouid 
venture to say, that it would be found on experiment impossible to carry these 
reductions further. 


At the close of the discussion, there was a division on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hume, on which the numbers were: For the further re- 
duction of 9,000 men 46. Against it 282. The List of the Minority 


Will be found in its proper place. The House sat later than usual for 


the present session to-night, not adjourning till near two o'clock. 








Maximum or Waces. 


The circumstances, which raise the maximum of wa i i 

\ ges to the highest point 
ore those in which a thickly-peopled country, excelling in manufacturing indian, 
carties on a perfectly free trade with thinly-peopled countries, in which none but 
soils of first-rate quality are under tillage —Robert Torrens. 
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MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY ON THE 
IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 





Ow Tuesday, March 4, a short debate occurred on a motion of Mr. 
O'Connell for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the laws respecting 
Juries in Ireland, which was refused by Ministers, and the motion was 
subsequently withdrawn. Another short debate followed on a motion 
of Mr. Hardy for leave to bring in a Bill to amend and consolidate the 
laws respecting bribery and expense at Elections, which was unopposed ; 
and subsequently to this, Mr. Murray moved for and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Foreign Enlistment Act, which had 
been carried through the House of Commons last Session, but was lost 
in the Lords. 


After these followed the debate on Mr. Buckingham’s Motion fora 
Committee of Inquiry on the subject of Impressment, which com- 
menced about eight o’clock, and lasted till nearly twelve. The de- 
bate has been very faithfully reported in the newspapers generally ; 
but, as many of the facts stated, and arguments urged, in support of 
the motion derive their principal force from the authorities on which they 
are grounded, we shall give in our next Number the documents alluded 
to in the course of the debate—which were taken to the House of 
Commons for the purpose of their being read, if their authenticity had 
been doubted, but which, when stated in substance, were not con- 
troverted, except in one instance only, and therefore were not, except 
in that single instance, read at length—we mean the letter from Liver- 
pool; they will give, however, additional force to the arguments 
founded on them, by being introduced at length in a future Number, 
and for that we shall reserve them. 


Mr. Bucktycuawm said, that in rising to call the attention of the house to the 
motion of which he had given notice, for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
practicability of devising some plan for manning His Majesty’s Navy, without 
recourse to forcible Impressment, he might, perhaps, be permitted to congratu- 
late himself and the house at the removal of many of the objections which were 
urged to his motion on this subject last session. On‘that occasion, having at the 
express desire, and to suit the avowed convenience of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
deferred that motion several times, he was taunted, in return for his courtesy, 
with the lateness of the period of the session at which the motion was brought 
forward, and this very lateness, caused as it was by His Majesty’s Ministers 
themselves, was urged as a reason why the motion could not be acceded to, as 
there was then no time to consider of any substitute for the practice of Impressment, 
which the motion went to abolish. He had been determined, therefore, to avoid 
this objection now, by selecting the earliest period of the present session for a re 
newal of the discussion, in order that there might be ample time for a Com- 
mittee to investigate the whole subject, and close their labours sufficiently early 
to admit of the proper measures being matured before the session was brought to 
aclose. The interval had afforded hun also, abundant opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the state of public opinion on this question in the principal seaports of the 
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kingdom, where the subject was best understood ; as well as of collecting many 
new facts illustrative of the evils of Impressment, and of the general feeling of 
abhorrence, with which that system of human robbery and violation of all per- 
sonal right was viewed. As, however, he was anxious that other honourable 
members should be heard on the subject, he would content himself with such 
a limited statement only of the case, as would show the house the grounds 
on which he asked their concurrence in his views; and justify to their own 
minds the granting him that support with which he ventured to hope they would 
now honourhim. (Hear, hear.) 

* At this time of day it could scarcely be necessary to say much as to the cruelty 
and injustice of such a practice as Impressment. The noble lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had, in the last session, expressed his astonishment that he 
(Mr. Buckingham) should have compared such a system with slavery. But after 
mature reflection, he felt bound to say that no comparison could be more appro- 
priate, as a moment’s consideration would show. Let the house ask itself what 
were the principal features that characterized the Slave Trade, and Slavery, and 
what were its chief wrongs and sufferings that roused up the indignation of the 
whole British people. The answer would be this. Slavery was first character- 
ized by the brutal and inhuman act of dragging a man from his own home and 
family by force, and compelling him, against his will, to enter a service of which 
he had a rooted abhorrence. Secondly, by compelling the slave thus dragged 
from his home, to labour for inadequate wages, for an indefinite length of ume, 
and subject to the lash of the whip, if he offended the regulations imposed on him 
by his tyrant, or even evinced dissatisfaction with his hard lot. Thirdly, by sub- 
jecting to the severest torture of flogging, and sometimes even to the punishment 
of death, any attempt to desert from the state of suffering to which an act of 
tyranny and cruelty had alone consigned him. These were the characteristics of 
Slavery ; and to abolish this, the united voices of all classes of people in the 
British empire had been lifted up and heard. He contended, then, that the 
Impressment of Seamen for His Majesty’s fleet was characterized by every one of 
these revolting features. The men were torn from their homes and families by 
force, and obliged to yield to the terrors of the armed pressgangs, by which they 
were dragged through the streets. ‘They were made to labour against their will 
for inadequate wages, for an indefinite period of time, and kept in subjection by 
the infliction of the lash. And if they dared to desert, in the hope of regaining 
that home from which they had been thus forcibly torn, they were liable to the 
severest tortures of corporal punishment, and even to death itself. There was, 
then, little or no difference between the two systems; for if, on the one hand, it 
might be said that the labour of the seaman was not so severe, and his food and 
clothing better than that of the slave, on the other hand it must be admitted, that 
the deprivation of personal liberty to a free-born Briton, and especially one of 
that profession, the chief charm of which is the liberty of action in the choice of 
the ship, the commander, and the station, must be far more galling to the mind 
than the same coercion would be to the native of Africa, to whom captivity 
in war, and slavery in labour, were familiarized by its being the common 
lot of all classes of his unhappy countrymen. He thought, therefore, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers, who had brought forward the Bill for abolishing 
slavery in all the British Colonies, could not refuse their assent to a measure for 
abolishing slavery at home ; unless they were prepared to say that though adequate 
—_ and good treatment would obtain sufficient cultivators for the Colonies 
without man-stealing and oppression, yet that the same inducements would not 
supply the fleet with seamen, and therefore Impressment must still continue. 
He did not, however, anticipate such a result; and therefore he trusted, that 
while his motion met with no opposition from the Cabinet, it would be warmly 
supported by all those who had assisted, by their speeches or their votes, to give 
the deathblow to Slavery in the East and in the West. (Hear, hear.) 

It had been said, however, that the seamen themselves were indifferent to the 
evil; and that they had never petitioned for its abolition. Supposing that this 
had even been the case, it was no argument whatever against its injustice. Sea- 
men, from their imperfect education and generally careless habits, are not likely 
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to have investigated the matter with the same care which landsmen would be- 
stow on any grievance affecting themselves. At sea they are too much engaged 
with their duties, and separated into too small parties to get up public meetings, 
and pass resolutions or petitions; and in the few brief intervals which they en- 
joy on shore, they are too much under the influence of those short-lived pleasures, 
which their previous state of privation makes them relish with more intensity 
than other men, to give their thoughts to any thing but the impulse of the mo- 
ment, while they have no organization, no leaders, and are destitute therefore of 
alf the elements of a deliberative or a petitioning body. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, there have not been wanting instances in which the seamen of 
England have given expression to their feelings, in language not unbecoming any 
class of His Majesty's subjects. He would content himself with citing two in- 
stances only out of many that might be quoted. The first occasion was this: 
Soon after the accession of George III, in 1760, a Petition of the Mariners of 
England against Impressment, was presented to His Majesty, by the Duke of 
Cumberland, who began his career in the Navy, and who, on that account, was 
selected by the Seamen to carry their prayer to the foot of the throne. The 
other occasion was more recent, coming down indeed, to our own times. 
It was in a document emanating from the seamen of South Shields, that most 
extensive nursery for the British Navy, including the immense body of coasting 
mariners that sail from the Tyne and the Wear, which expressed their abhorrence 
of the system, and their prayer to be relieved from its oppressions. 

He believed this to be the general feeling of the whole maritime body in every 
port of the kingdom ; and if this feeling was not so frequently or so powerfully 
expressed as might be expected, it was to be ascribed chiefly to the two causes 
he had previously named ; their isolated occupation at sea, and their frenzy of 
enjoyment on shore. (Hear, hear.) 

But, it had been contended, and that too, by the right hon. baronet, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that Impressment was not only necessary, but that it was 
legal, and its legality defended by some of the highest authorities of the land. 
Supposing, however, that this were undeniable, it could furnish no good reason 
why a wrong that was sanctioned by law should not be abolished by law also; or 
why a custom that is more honoured in the breach than in the observance should 
not be wholly discontinued. If we lookeda little closer into this matter, however, 
we should find that its legality had been asserted by only one authority of any note, 
and that a most doubtful one: while its illegality had been declared by many of 
the most eminent men of the kingdom. Lord Camden challenged the whole 
profession to prove the legality of Impressment ; but no one undertook so odious 
atask. Lord Mansfield admitted that it had only usage in its defence : and judges 
and juries had repeatedly acquitted men under trial for murder, because they had 
justifiably resisted the invasion of their personal liberties by press-gangs. The 
great authority, however, on which the First Lord of the Admiralty relied, was 
Sir Michael Foster, the Recorder of Bristol ; though a more, unfortunate selec- 
tion could hardly be made than of this subservient and promotion-seeking judge, 
who stands alone in the infamy of having laboured to defend a system, which 
= true lovers of rational and constitutional freedom cannot but regard with 

Orror. 

Judge Foster was Recorder of Bristol, at a time when an attempt having been 
made by a gang from the Mortar sloop to impress a seaman named Broadfoot, out 
of a merchant-ship in the Bristol channel, one of the press-gang, named Calahan, 
was killed by Broadfoot shooting him dead on the spot. The man who had com- 
mitted the act of murder, as it was called, was tried for the offence befure the 
Recorder at Bristol, on the 30th of April, 1743. In the course of the trial, it was 
proved that the press-warrant, by virtue and authority of which the attempt to 
impress the seaman was made, was not, at the time of the death, in the hands of 
the lieutenant to whom it was assigned, nor was the officer present—two omissions 
which were fatal, and the judge was accordingly compelled to direct the jury to 
acquit the prisoner of the wilful murder laid to his charge, as the act of slaying the 
individual who had made the attempt to seize him, without the necessary forms 
of the legal warrant or the presence of the officer, could not be considered as 
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murder, but mere'y manslaughter. It was on this issue, however, that Foster 
took occasion to deliver in court a long argument in favour of the legality of Im- 
ment, as established by usage, and being part of the King’s prerogative, 
inherent in the Crown. This argument, or charge, he afterwards revised and 
ished; and, as he no doubt anticipated, it proved so acceptable to the 
vernment of that day, as to obtain for him very speedy professioual promotion ; 
for in less than two years afterwards, he was made one of the judges of the King’s 
Bench. As a crown lawyer, and a warm advocate for the King’s prerogative, he 
was undoubtedly a person of great repute ; but on many occasions his views were 
so singular, that he often diflered on various points from all the other judges of 
the court, and delivered his opinions against their judgments. As regards the 
argument or charge in question, “ ‘The King versus Broadfoot,” it had never been 
considered by great constitutional lawyers, or by eminent liberal statesmen, as of 
any worth, and had rarely been referred to, except to prove the usage of Impress- 
ment as continuing through several successive reigns. Even Judge Foster, how- 
ever, qualified his opinions by passages like these : 

“The question is— Whether mariners, persons who have freely chosen a sea- 
faring life, persons whose education and employment have fitted them for the 
service, and inured them to it; whether such persons may not be legally pressed 
into the service of the Crown, whenever the public service requires it—Ne quid 
detrimenti republica capiat? For my part I think they may—I think the Crown 
hath a right to command the service of these people whenever the public safety calls 
Jor it ;—the same right that it hath to require the personal service of every man 
able to bear arms, in case of a sudden invasion, or a formidable insurrection. The 
right in both cases is founded on one and the same principle: the necessity of the 
case, and the preservation of the whule. This personal service, in case of extreme 
necessity, is 2 principal branch of the allegiance which every subject of England 
owes to the Crown.” 

This is the language of Judge Foster; and who does not see, even in this, that 
it should be only in cases of sudden invasion—formidable insurrection—or 
moments of the greatest danger—that every man capable of bearing arms should 
be equally liable to the call upon his personal services ; a maxim to which most 
persons would agree, if the emergency should arise, and the necessity be clearly 
proved. The error lies in this—that we take for the rule what should only be the 
exception. A standing army is held to be unconstitutional ; and therefore we 
have an annual Mutiny Bill. The trial of civil offences by Courts Martial in 
Ireland, is clearly unconstitutional, and therefore we have a Coercion Bill. The 
Impressment of men for the Navy, except in times of admitted peril, should be 

eclared equally illegal; and if an inevitable necessity should arise, it would be 
better to pass an Order in Council, as for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
or the establishment of a Censorship on the Press, to be repealed when the danger 
Was over, than to let Impressment be considered to be the legal rule, and thus 
warrant resort to it at the discretion of any single captain, which is the case at all 
times abroad, and wherever there is a difkculty in getting men to enter at home ; 

ough with a well-organized system of a retaining pay for the navy, registering 
for the merchant seamen, and ballot for the maritime towns, no such cases of 
uecessity ever could arise. (Hear, hear.) 

It was said, during the debate on this subject in the last session, that Judge 
Foster’s argument had never been answered : but, besides a host of minor writers, 
who undertook its refutation at the time of its appearance, the celebrated Benja- 
min Franklin entered the lists against him, and gave him a complete refutation. 
And although a First Lord of the Admiralty could not be expected to read every 
work on Impressment, it was certainly very remarkable that so celebrated a reply 
as that of Benjamin Franklin to the charge of Judge Foster should be unknown 
to the right hon. baronet. 

So much then, for the authority of Mr. Justice Foster. But let us turn from so 
tainted a source as this, to the opinions of men not seeking preferment, by sub- 
Lad f to arbitrary power, and we shall be cheered by the contrast. The great 
Lord hatham, in his speech on the occasion of Lord Pulteney’s Bill for speedily 
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manning the Navy, in speaking of the recent practice of Impressment, condemned 
it in the strongest terms, as illegal, unconstitutional, and cruel. Lord Chatham 
also quoted the celebrated passage of Magua Charta, which says, “No free 
men shall be taken, or imprisoned, or outlawed, or exiled, but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or of the law of the land.” On which passage, the great 
Lord Coke had made the following commentary : 

“« No man shall be exiled, that is banished, or forced to depart, or stay out of 
England, without his consent. By the law of the land no man can be exiled, or 
banished out of his native country, but either by authority of Parliament, or in 
case of abjuration for felony, by the common law; and so when our books or our 
records speak of exile or banishment, other than in case of abjuration, it is in- 
tended to be done by the authority of Parliament, and therefore the King cannot 
send any subject of England against his will out of this realm, for that he should 
be an exile, and that he should perdere patriam. No, he cannot be sent against his 
will into Ireland, to serve the King or his Deputy there; because it is out of the 
realm of England ; for if the King might send him out of this realm to any place, 
then under pretence of service as ambassador, or the like, he might send him into 
the farthest part of the world, which being an exile, is prohibited by this act.” 

And as it is a generally received opinion in law, that nothing less than one 
act of Parliament can repeal another, so, if Magna Charta stands unrepealed, 
then is the forcible-impressment of seamen a direct violation of its provisions, and 
contrary to the law of the land. 

Of cases in which the illegality of Impressment had been decided by verdicts of 
juries, it would be easy to cite many: but he would content himself with two 
only, the particulars of which he had become acquainted with in his recent visit 
to Hull, and to one of which an hon. member of this House (Mr. Pryme) had 
been an eye-witness. In both these cases the persons who had killed men 
belonging to the pressgang were acquitted of the charge of murder, on the ground 
that the power of Impressment was illegal, and might} be therefore lawfully 
resisted. (Hear, hear.) 

Let the house observe then, the position in which such verdicts as these placed 
both parties in the transaction. It had been well said that it is an incon- 
trovertible maxim in all oppositions, that one side must be right, and, vice 
versa, one wrong. But, according to every authority, the nature of a press- 
warrant is such, that if the lieutenant of the gang, in the attempt of press- 
ing a man, were to commit murder, he would not be amenable to justice, but 
would be acquitted from having done it ex officio: and. on the other hand, if any 
one whom they were attempting to press, weie likewise to be guilty of that 
crime, neither would he be liable to punishment, but would have an acquittal 
upon the plea of self defence. Strange contradiction, when murder on either 
side is palliable ! This at once sets the injustice of press-warrants in the strongest 
light ; they are either right or wrong: if the former, no man that comes within 
their tenure can by law resist them, and undoubtedly would (if murder were the 
consequence of such resistance) be open to the extremest rigour of the law, as 
much so as if he were to kill a constable, or any other peace-officer, 
in the execution of his duty. On the other hand, if they are unsupported by 
law, if they have nothing to justify them but the absurd plea of custom, they are 
in every respect unwarrantable, and the officers who execute them have no justi- 
fication for the violence they too frequently make use of, but are liable and ought 
to be brought to condign punishment. (Hear, hear.) 

It was high time that such a state of things as this should cease, and give 
place to some more settled and defined law on the subject: and all that was 
wanted to effect this was that the Committee he asked for should be granted, and 
the subject investigated with that care and attention which should prepare a 
substitute for the practice he sought to abolish: and preserve at the same time 
the rights of private liberty and the interests of the public service. (Hear, hear.) 

The inefficiency and Mey ana of Impressment, as compared with volun- 
tary service, were topics, however, that required to be touched on as well as its 


cruelty and illegality; and if he could establish these points in addition to the 
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former, he thought the grounds on which he should ask the mo of the house 
would be irresistible. So long ago as the time of Sir Robert Walpole, the utter 
inadequacy of Impressment to secure the full supply of proper men had been for- 
cibly dwelt on, and from that hour to the present, the difficulties of obtaining the 
number and kind of men required, had been a constant theme of complaint. In- 
deed, a moment's reflection must satisfy any one, that the agency of a press-gang, 
at the very name of which men fly with terror from the ports where they are, into 
all the surrounding country, to escape being seized, must be a most inefficient in- 
strument, when the object is to draw and attract all the scattered seamen of the 
kingdom to the principal ports where they are required. It might be safely as- 
sumed, that of 20,000 seamen which might be present in the harbours of Eng- 
land, at the breaking out of a war, 19,000 might be obtained for the navy as 
volunteers by adequate pay, limited service, and kind treatment ; while the effect 
of attempting to seize them by press-gangs would be, that 1000 might be 
secured by the first sweep of the ships and taverns; but that 19,000 would 
escape, and either remain in their hiding places till the impress had subsided, or 
go off concealed in the holds of merchant vessels, while foreigners navigated them, 
to swell the navy of France, or Russia or America, and take up arms against 
their native land, as had been notoriously the case in past time, and as would be 
repeated again should Impressment ever be attempted to be revived. In conse- 
_ quence, then, of the impossibility of securing by Impressment, the full number of 
the best seamen required for the fleet, men of an inferior description were taken, 
and when these were exhausted, landsmen were impressed, jails and prison-ships 
were emptied of their criminal inmates, and heterogenous assemblages of all 
manner of men were thus congregated together, who could only be kept in order 
by u severity of discipline which would be wholly unnecessary in any voluntary 
service ; and which, besides, endangered the safety of the ship and crew in mo- 
ments of peril, whether in the face of an enemy, or amid the dangers of a lee 
shore. (Hear, hear.) 

Admiral Patten asserts that he was enabled, from his official situation, as one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, to ascertain the fact, that the total number 
who deserted from the service in the last war, in the short space of twenty-five 
months, from May, 1803, to June 1805, and that too, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance exercised to prevent it, was no less than 15,000 men. Lord 
Nelson, in an interesting paper presented by him to Earl St. Vincent, in 
February, 1803, on the evils of Impressment, and the best mode of manning the 
Navy, calculates the cost of procuring the men by Impressment, at 20/. a head, 
on the average; and says that 42,000 so impressed, deserted during the 
last war, making a loss of 840,000/. to the nation, besides the cost of sup- 
plying their places by others. He asserts that there was then scarcely a fleet 
of merchant ships that left England wiich did not carry off at least 1,000 
deserters from the Navy concealed in their holds: and all these of course went to 
replenish the navies of other powers, but especially American, many of whose 
crack ships were manned, disciplined, and fought by the skill and valour of 
British seamen, while the ships of the English navy were left with skeleton crews 
of the most wretched kind and description. (Hear, hear.) 

Admiral Ekins gives some account of the number of our seamen who were 
serving in the American ships, and says, that Commodore Decatur declared, after 
taking the Macedonian, that he had not a seaman in his ship who had not served 
from five to twelve years in the British Navy. He added, that two of their guns 
were named ‘ Nelson’ and ‘ Victory ;’ and to the former it was the exclusive 
privilege of men who had been Largemen of the British Admiral to be quartered ! 

Now, in the event of a war with any of the maritime powers of Europe, should 
Impressment not be previously abolished, there can be no doubt that our seamen, 

riven by the terrors of the press-gangs from our own shores, will escape as 
Speedily as they can to America, and enter into their merchant or naval service. 
Mpressment on shore will be useless after the first day, as the men will have 

hidden themselves or flown ; and Impressment afloat, from those American 
vessels to which our seamen may flee for safety, will be resisted by the Ameri- 
cans to the death ; so that we shall be shut out from both these sources, and be 
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obliged to depend on voluntary entry, for bounties or increase of pay, after all. The 
system then was not merely cruel, but altogether inefficient, not answering even 
the end proposed, namely the speedy manning the fleet, the necessity for 
doing which effectively on a sudden, was the chief plea for retaining this terrific 
power. (Hear, hear.) 

But it appeared that it was not only on sudden occasions, but even in periods 
of profound peace, that Impressment was resorted to. ' Not more than two days 
ago he had received a letter from a gentleman at Liverpool, which stated this 
fact ; and as the letter was so recent and so well authenticated » he would venture 
to read a portion of it to the House. The writer said : 

“Tp the autumn of 1832, the Government ordered the equipment of a fleet of 
vessels, which were sent to the Scheldt to watch over the movements of the 
Dutch. To man this fleet, impressment was had recourse to in the Thames, 
and through private information I learnt that the Admiralty bad ordered a vessel 
round to Liverpool for the same purpose. To prevent the completion of their de- 
sign, I immediately wrote to the Admiralty, and offered to procure 1000 able 
seamen, without a bounty, for his Majesty’s service within one month, provided 
they would give to the men, as is customary with merchants of this port, an 
advance of two or three months’ pay. A vessel, the May Flower cutter, Lieu- 
tenant Morgan, commander, came round to Liverpool with forty-five men, an 
acknowledged press-gang; but I need scarcely add, that no impressment was 
attempted. Mr. Barrow acknowledged the receipt of my offer, and said he was 
commanded to thank me in the name of the Admiralty, and to say that a sufficient 
number of men had been procured, The cutter was in the Mersey about a fort 
night, during which time she got about twenty volunteers. There were, to my 
knowledge at the time, many hundreds of seamen, who wanted to ship themselves, 
and the finest men in the port could at that, or at any other time, be procured at a 
bounty of 4 or 5/. per man,” 

It could scarcely be necessary, he thought, that he should trouble the house 
further on this point. If the object of Impressment were to secure a full supply, 
not merely of the requisite numbers but also the best description of men for the 
King’s navy, then had it utterly and entirely failed ; for its effect had hitherto 
been, to frighten and to force from our own shores some of the best and bravest of 
our seamen, who went to strengthen and improve the navies of other countries— 
to leave our merchant ships to be navigated almost wholly by foreign seamen in 
time of war ; and to cause our naval ships to be manned by the sweepings of the 
brothels, the outpourings of the jails, and the rejected and condemned outcasts of 

society, who could only be kept in order by a system of torture and terror, instead 
of their being, as undoubtedly they might be made, under a better system, homes 
of comfort and protection, as well as bulwarks of safety and defence. (Ilear.) 

The house would now expect him to show what remedy could be applied to 
such an evil as this; and what mode of obtaining men he would recommend in 
lieu of the present. His answer would be, that we should act exactly in the same 
principle as had guided us in the Abolition of Slavery. In that house, during 
the last session, it had been triumphantly shown, that the Negroes of the West 
Indies, being human beings like ourselves, were animated by hopes and fears like 
us, and having a love of pleasure and a hatred of pain, they were capable of being 
swayed by the same motives as other human beings to seek the one and avoid the 
other. The question with respect to their condition, was comprised in these few 
words, “ wages or the whip.” The latter had been tried, and found ineffectual. 
The former was therefore determined to be the proper stimulus to draw forth 
their willing and efficient sevices. It was exactly the same with the seamen of 


Britain. The handcuff of the press-gang, and the lash of the boatswain’s mate 
had each been tried, and the effect of both was to inspire hatred of the service 
and frequent desertion. Let adequate wages and limited service, free agency and 
honourable treatment, be tried ; and there would be no more difficulty in getting 
men for the navy than for any other service in which human hands are re 
quired. (Hear, hear, hear.) ‘ 


On a former occasion, he had entered into minute details, explanatory of the 
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he would propose as a remedy or substitute for Impressment. But as his 

t motion was not, like the former one, declaratory of any opinion as to Im- 

ment, but merely for a Committee to consider of the practicability of doing 

away with the forced service, and substituting some mode of voluntary entry 

instead, he should content himself with briefly enumerating the three leading 

principles cn which the plan he suggested was founded, and in the justice of 

which the first Lord of the Admiralty then concurred, as he doubted not the 
whole house would now do, The three principles were these : 

The first principle of it should be to encourage the entry, education, and pro- 
tection of seamen, in the fishing, coasting, and mercantile vessels of the country ; 
so that no new levies, or unskilled hands, should ever get their first training in a 
ship of war, but be previously initiated and well seasoned to the hardships and 
duties of their enterprising profession, in those nuseries already named. 

The second principle of any such system should be that of rendering the naval 
service as attractive as possible, and making it the interest of men to seek for em- 
ployment in His Majesty’s ships, rather than in any other class of vessels. 

The third principle should be that of progressive advancement in honour and 
emolument in proportion to the length or the importance of the duties performed, 
so as not merely to draw men originally into the seryice, by the attraction of 
adequate wages, kind treatment, and a reasonable enjoyment of liberty, but also 
toattach them to the service for ever afterwards, by making their interest and 
their duty to go hand in hand together, and inspiring them with feelings of ho- 
nourable pride in a rank obtained by length and value of time devoted to the de- 
fence of their country’s liberty and honour. (Hear, hear.) 

On these he would ground a system of registration that should include every 
individual obtaining his livelihood on the seas, or coming within the fair descrip- 
tion of a maritime or seafaring person; and exempting them from all liability 
to serve in the army or militia, procure out of their body, by a system of voluntary 

entry, and fair routine of equal liability to service afloat in turn, any number of 
thorough bred, able, and enterprising seamen, that His Majesty’s service could 
at any time require ; the details of which system he should be prepared to state 
fully to the Committee, under whose province it would properly fall, to consider 
of their practicability, and report their opinion thereon to the House. As some 
prejudices and misconceptions, however, existed, with respect to a system of 
registry, which, it was contended, had been tried and failed, a brief explanation of 
the history of that experiment might be permitted to him. 

There was an act passed in 1696, in the reign of William III. for the Registry 
of Seamen, which has often been described as tyrannical and oppressive, though 
it was wholly voluntary, and authorized no coercion whatever. The seamen of 
that day, however, would not enter themselves in such registry : first, because 
there being no legislative provision for the abolition of Impressment, they re- 
garded it as a decoy to induce them to enter themselves for the purpose of assist- 
ting towards their own seizure, if their services should be needed ; and secondly, 
from the deep rooted aversion they then had to the naval service, in which all man- 
ner of abuses prevailed. Ralph, in his History of England, states, that in 1693, 

Anne, after prevailing on the sailors to man the fleet, by the most solemn 
promise, that their wages should be paid up toa certain period before they sailed, 
totally neglected the fulfilment of her pledge: for, by accounts laid before the 

use of Commons, at that time, it was shown that no less a sum than 
1,036,415/. was due to the fleet for arrears of pay; and so great, he says, was the 
discontent among them, from this arrear of their pay, bad provisions, and cruel 
usage, that the most severe discipline, nay even death itself, (for many of them 
were hanged for desertion, and some even for demandiug their wages, which was 
called Mutiny!) could not prevent its breaking out. 

In 1706, however, a new mode was tried of compulsory registry, under the 
Most odious and oppressive provisions. The act was passed through Parliament 
in four days. It authorized the levying of 20,000 men ; and it empowered magis- 
trates to hunt out seamen wherever they could be found. Twenty shillings 
a-head were to be given to constables for apprehending them; and if they de- 
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serted after being delivered over to the officer, they were to be deemed guilty of 
felony. Asan encouragement to dishonest men to join the royal standard, all 
insolvent debtors who entered to serve in the fleet were to be released from their 
imprisonment and liabilities. The enforcement of this act was found impossible 
to be continued with any effect ; for though every means were tried to hunt out 
and seize the seamen, they secreted themselves in all manner of hiding places, 
and the people on shore gave them ready shelter, till at length, in despair of man- 
ning the fleet by such means, the act was repealed, on the very ground that it had 
been found oppressive, expensive, and wholly inexpedient. It was about this 
period, too, that piracy in the East Indies, and buccaneenng in the West Indies, 
was so prevalent; and it is now matter of certainty that this horrid system of 
forcible Impressment, ill-usage, and excessive cruelty at home, drove the best 
and bravest of our seamen abroad, who, being unable to gain a honest liveli- 
hood in the peaceable pursuit of their profession, manned and fought some of 
the finest vessels that ever swam the seas, and performed prodigies of 
valour, accompanied by mercy in many instances towards their captives, bespeak- 
ing the noble and generous natures of the men themselves, which, under kind 
treatement and a liberal system of inducement and rewards, would have made 
thousands of them useful and honourable defenders of their native land. (Hear.) 


Let the house assist him then in his endeavours to prevent a recurrence of all 
these evils, by the abolition of that cruel practice which had been so fruitful a 
source of misery and crime. If the difficulty of finding a substitute were al- 
leged, he would say that a nation which should have the hardihood to attempt 
to govern an empire of a hundred millions of conquered subjects at a distance of 
ten thousand miles, and yet shrink from undertaking to devise a plan for organiz- 
ing a hundred thousand seamen, for the supply of our navy at home, must have 
a strange conception of its own strength aud weakness. If the expense of paying 
bounties and adequate wages formed the principal obstacle, he would point to the 
grant of twenty millions for the abolition of slavery ; and contend that the abo- 
lition of Impressment ought to be an object fully as dear to us as that. And if 
the King’s prerogative, or immemorial usage, were pleaded in objection, he 
would point to the annihilation of ancient boroughs, with their royal charters, 
and vested rights, to the reform of municipal corporations, whether given by 
royal charter or otherwise, and to the generally recognized doctrine, that to the great 
and paramount consideration of the happiness of the people, all privilege, prero- 
gative, and custom must be made to give way. He would leave thesubject, there- 
fore, in the hands of the Commons of England, the most appropriate protectors of 
the rights and liberties of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects: in the full as- 
surance, that the seamen of Britain, the brave and generous defenders of their 
country from all foreign aggressors, who wielded the thunders of the British 
Navy on every hostile shore—and who manned those floating bulwarks to which 
we looked as the guardians of our sea-girt home—would receive at their hands, 
the justice of which they had so long been deprived. (Hear.) They desired not to 
be placed above any other class of the King’s subjects. But they had determined 
that they would no longer submit to be placed Lelow them all ; and the world at 
large would coneede to them the justice of their demand ; when they simply 
asked, before they took up arms and shed their blood in the defence of their 
country’s liberties, that that country should no longer sanction a violation of their 
own. (Hear.) If they were to fight the battles of freedom, it was necessary that they 
should themselves be free; and in the progress of improvement and reform, 
though they were content to be the last of all the classes emancipated from their 
chains, yet they could not endure their galling pressure longer; and demanded, 
before they lifted up the arm which they held ever ready to strike down their 
country’s foe, that that arm should be unmanacled, unfettered, and completely 
free ; as they would then be best enabled to protect the liberties of others, when 
they had_been taught to preserve and respect their own. 

He begged leave, therefore, to move, “That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the practicability of devising some plan, by which His Majesty's 
navy may be manned in time of war, without recourse to the practice of forcible 


Impressment.” (Mr. Buckingham resumed his seat amidst great cheering, which 
lasted for several minutes.) 
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Mr. G. F. Younc said he rose, with a deal of pleasure, to second the motion. 
He had hoped that the necessity for bringing it forward would have been super- 
seded by the concession of the right hon. baronet at the head of the Admiralty, 
for he was sure the right hon. gentleman could not have forgotten the unequi- 
vocal expression of feeling on the subject in that house, when it was last under 
discussion. This hope had been greatly encouraged from the new regulation 
which it was proposed to adopt, of discharging five hundred men from the navy, 
and rearing one thousand boys; and from the bill introduced by the Government, 
to do away with service in the navy as a punishment for the crime of smuggling, 
thus enhancing the character of the service, and holding out inducements to men 
voluntarily to enter it. (Hear, hear.) Impressment had been upheld on the 

nd of necessity (that had been hitherto the only plea for its continuance), 
but he, for one, denied that necessity existed. At all events, this plea of neces- 
sity had never been made out, and as was well known, both Lord Camden and 
Lord Mansfield doubted it. It had been asserted that the sailors were them- 
selves quite indifferent on the subject; in answer to which he would refer to the 

ition he had the honour that day of presenting to the house, from 805 sailors 
of North Shields, and the strong terms of reprobation which they used as to the 
system of impressment. Asa proof, too, of the progressive advance which they 
were making in civilization, he begged to state, that out of the $05 subscribers to 
the petition, there were only thirty who made that mark which proved them to be 
incapable of writing. He trusted the time was fast approaching when the British 
sailors would be released from this cruel and degrading system—when proper in- 
ducements to voluntary enlistment would be employed—when promotion would 
be by merit (hear, hear), and when prize money would be more equally distri- 
buted. He believed it would be impossible to continue the system of impress- 
ment, that, indeed, it would be openly and generally resisted. A case for in- 
quiry had certainly been established, and he could only repeat his expression of 
regret that the Government had not thought fit to grant the committee which had 
been so ably called for. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Jamzs Guanam, said that he should have appealed to the courtesy of the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Buckingham) to postpone his motion, could he with propriety have 
done so. But he was bound to say it would not be consistent with his duty to 
make such a request, because, by postponing it, the motion hereafter might not 
have that full hearing, and that calm and dispassionate discussion, which its high 
importance demanded, and which it was necessary for the best interests of the 
country should be conceded to it. Therefore, he was anxious on the grounds stated 
and more especially from a regard for the great maritime interest—to come to a 
calm deliberation of the subject. For the point of prerogative, be could assure the 
hon. member for Sheffield, that if by its maintainance he did not think he was 
acting for the efficiency of the service, and the good of the whole realm, he for one 
would never attempt to defend it. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman had ap- 
pealed to Ministers to grant this committee, on the ground that by so doing they 
should add to their reputation, and obtain a considerable increase of popular favour. 
Now he could assure the hon. member, that no men in the world were more sensi- 

of the vast services rendered to them by the popular favour they had enjoyed ; 
but on the other hand, he must be permitted to say, that the desire of popular 
applause, however grateful it might be, would never shake their firmness of purpose 
if they thought they were right, or induce them to swerve for one moment from the 
strict line of their public duty. (Hear, hear.) ‘Therefore in this as in every other 
instance, they should not do anything in the hope, or with the intention of obtain- 
ing popular favour ; but their conduct wonld be guided by the sole consideration of 
What was best calculated to ensure the safety, and increase the general interest of 
the State. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Buckingham) stated that since he last 
brought forward his motion, he had had many opportunities of acquiring valuable 
information on the subject from the sea faring men at the out-ports, and in the 
north of England. He (Sir James) certainly must say that the hon. gentleman had 
Re this motion forward in a manner which was unexceptionable. (Hear, 
hear.) He could not but admire the talent which he had displayed, and the temper 
with which the hon. gentleman had discussed the question. (Cheers.) On a sub- 
Ject such as impressment, where declamation might almost naturally be indulged in, 
and when the feelings could easily be excited, he thought it showed no common 
t in an hon. member to state his points in so fair, so dispassionate, and so 
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argumentative a manner, as he was sure the house would agree with him, had been 
done that evening. (Loud cheers.) He regretted to have seen speeches attributed 
to the hon. gentleman, which were of a very different character, and which, from 
having been delivered at the out-ports, might have caused unpleasant feelings. He 
was bound to say, however, that a full atonement had that evening been made, 
He was convinced that the course which the hon. member proposed, that of referring 
the subject to a committee, could not either with safety or advantage be taken, 
Were his opinion not so, he for one would not resist the motion. The hcn. mem- 
ber asked if the house was not competent to decide upon the question. He (Sir 
James) was the last person to deny the competency of the house on this or any other 
subject ; but would merely ask, whether they would not have a better chance of coming 
to some practicable results, by leaving the question to be introduced to the house in 
some way or other by the responsible advisers of the Crown, when the whole subject 
might, in the different stages, be completely and effectually considered in detail. 
(Hear.) The hon. member, ip the course of his remarks, had thought fit to institute a 
comparison between impressment and slavery ; but this, in his (Sir James's) opi- 
nion, would not at all hold good ; for the great blot of slavery was, that it enforced 
labour without remuneration (No!) Now, in the naval service, there were ample 
facilities afforded to sailors to provide for their families, and they received wages re- 
gularly. The hon. gentleman had next argued that, though the sailors had not pe- 
titioned on this subject, their silence was not to be construed into any thing like 
indifference, as they had not the opportunities of meeting which other classes en- 
joyed. It was necessary the points should be met, and met fairly. There was once 
an opportunity, when the seaman had the power of exercising the right of petition— 
a moment of great national distress, which was too memorable in English history for 
any man to be ignorant of—and what did their petition set forth? On that occa- 
sion, in a list of eight or ten grievances, impressment was not even mentioned. 
(Hear, hear.) 

On the point of prerogative, they had evidence, not merely of the prescriptive 
right of the Crown as to impressment, but that that right was sanctioned by statute, 
and had been so frequently from the reign of William the Third down to the present 
day. But if on this point there was any doubt in the mind of the hon. mover, how 
much more preferable would it be (instead of the course now proposed) for the hon, 
gentleman, on his own responsibility, to introduce a declaratory bill, and to settle 
the question at once. Leaving matters of opinion, the hon. gentleman had ap- 
proached matters of fact, asserting that in a time of profound peace impressment 
had been exercised. His (Sir James Graham's) astonishment was certainly great 
when he heard this; but his amazement was considerably increased when he heard 
the hon. gentleman specify the actual time when such an instance occurred. Yes, the 
hon. gentleman had gone into minute details, and actually bronght the eyes of the 
house to the very year he alleged such impressment had taken place. He (Sir James 
Graham) again repeated, that he heard that statement with the utmost astonishment. 
it was the only instance adduced by the hon, gentleman, yet how was it borne out 
by facts? He asserted that press warrants were issued in 1832, during the period of 
the embargo on Dutch vessels ; that seamen were impressed, and that vessels were 
sent round from Liverpool to take out the men. ‘The hon. gentlemen must have 
been strangely misinformed. What he had stated was not the fact. (Hear, hear.) 
No press warrants were issued since the conclusion of the war in 1815, and no dif- 
ficulty had at all arisen in 1832 of obtaining the necessary complement of men 
(Hear, bear.) A vessel, it was quite true, was sent round to Liverpool, but her desti- 
nation there was to receive volunteers who were most anxious to enter under the British 
flag. (*houts of hear, hear, in which Mr. Sheil’s voice was particularly distinguished.) 
He (Sir James Graham) well understood the cheer of the hon. member for Tippe- 
rary, and what he thought he could convey by that expression of his feelings. He 
considered the willingness of those men to serve his Majesty, might be adduced as 
an arguinent against his positions, and, therefore, that the question could he at once 
disposed of. The hon. gentleman could not correctly arrive at such a conclusion 
‘The time should be taken into account, and the peculiar nature of the duty which 
it was considered the fleet would then have had to discharge. If the hon. gentleman 
had reflected on this, perhaps his opinion might have undergone some change 
(Hear). He (Sir James Graham) was far from being friendly to the system of im- 
pressment, and considered it should never be resorted to, excepting in cases of 
extreme and urgent necessity—times of peril, moments of danger, when every 
consideration should bend to the imperative call of the country’s interest. (Hear 
hear). He felt that the king’s service ought to be made as attractive and as com- 
fortable as it could allow for seamen. This could be only done by an adhesion © 
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three points, that onght never to be-departed from, namely: first, to hold out en- 
ent to merchant seamen to enter the Royal Navy; secondly, by good 
treatment when on board; and, thirdly, by conferring pr tion on } and 
eficient services. Provision for age should also be recollected, in order that he who 
had passed the best days of his life in an arduous service, might be sure of at least 
a protection from want in the decay and helplessness of old age. (Hear, hear). 
Having gone thus far, he would now proceed to state ‘what had been done since 
1815, to carry the views of the hon. member for Sheffield into operation. First, as 
to the wages of seamen, he would for a moment recall the attention of the house 
to the altered value of money, which had materially increased the pay of the sailor ; 
added to which, the pay was nominally enlarged in 1825 ; indeed so much so, that 
at present there is not more than one-eighth difference between the wages in the 
King’s and merchant’s service, and when the superior quality of the provisions were 
considered, they might be then said to be fairly equalized. The King’s sixpence 
was allotted so as to benefit the sailor; and the profit of the purser, which was 
formerly at the expence of the sailor, was now reduced so much as only to allow 
the country not suffering by the sale of provisions below the wonted standard of 
value. The scale of pensions had been likewise increased, and at the present 
moment the regulation was, that a man, after 20 years service, was entitled to the 
allowance of 10d., a day ; or if he had lost a limb, or his health was injured in the 
service, no matter the time employed, he had the same allowance. (Hear). Thus far 
the measures of amelioration up to the period of the last debate in that house. 
Heshould now proceed to detail what had been done since that period, to render the 
King’s service more acceptable to seafaring-men. A complaint had often been made, 
and before the time to which he was desirous to direct the attention of the house, not 
sufficiently attended to, and which was found to have been productive of the greatest 
personal inconvenience. A vessel might be on a foreign station for two or three 
, and during that service the seaman had not the power to draw any portion of 
is wages. A former Board had, indeed, allowed 4s. per month, but that was not 
sufficient ; every luxury might be around, yet the sailor, although 50/. perhaps were 
‘due'to him by the country, could not satisfy his wishes or his wants. An arrange- 
ment had been just made by which the sailor would be permitted to draw 1/. per 
month, which would not interfere with the wholesome practice of enabling his 
family to draw that sum at home necessary for their support in his absence. The 
sailors formerly were objects of high consideration with the country, but in think- 
ing of them the absent father or husband was not forgotten (hear). The distribu- 
tion of prize money had also been placed upon a better footing. At former periods 
‘Prizes were so disposed of in the navy, that ietters of marque were allowed, and 
‘the privateer service became so popular, that the decks of its vessels never failed to 
beadequately and sufficiently manned, (Hear.) A proclamation had been recently issued 
by his Majesty, granting a new scale of prize money (hear!), which could not fail 
‘tobe recognized as most just and encouraging. For every 10,000/. taken, the sea- 
Man's former share was 5/., at present it would be 15/. (Hear, hear!). This in- 
crease would not be made by deducting from the other ranks in the navy, but from 
*reduction in the allowance to the Admiralty (Hear, hear!). The custom of send- 
ing smugglers to serve in the navy for five years, as a punishment for the offence, 
been justly denounced. It was converting the King’s vessels into prison ships. 
It was a stain that could not be too soon removed (hear!). Another plan was to 
induce boys of good character to enter the service, to place them under the pennant 
With fair hopes of their future advancement and benefit to their country. 1,000 
had already entered ; and however the service might be dispraised, it promised 
most fairly for them. He could assure the house every attention that could be 
paid was given the subject by his Majesty’s Ministers. It had occupied their patient 
and most serious inquiry ; they duly considered its importance; and their great 
desire was, that such a mighty arm of our strength should be strengthened, not pa- 
Talysed; worthy of the body with which it was connected—worthy of the country it 
Was destined to defend. If the subject was left in the hands of Ministers, hon. members 
Might rest satisfied that those progressive improvements would take place which 
hon. member for Sheffield was so desirous to further. 

He (Sir James Graham) was likewise anxious that the merchant service—that 
nursery which cradled our seamen—that school in which they were taught their 
first and most useful lessons—should also have that attention paid to it which its 
Value and its present state so urgently required. During the recess, it had occupied 

undivided attention, and he had prepared a bill to consolidate the different laws 
Aelating to the merchant service, and to effect a more complete registration through- 
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out the kingdom. That bill was then ready. (Hear, hear). From its operations 
if it became law, he looked for the best results. The name of Nelson had been 
introduced into the speech of the hon. member for Sheffield, and his great authority 
quoted as opposed to impressment. Any thing uttered by that illustrious character 
must of course have great weight, and be heard with almost reverential attention, 
It so happened, however, that he (Sir James Graham) had the advantage of hearing 
from a distinguished officer, who had enjoyed -a large share of Lord Nelson's con- 
fidence, a far different version of his lordship’s sentiments. He alluded to Sir 
Thomas Hardy. Lord Nelson had indeed regretted the stern necessity of impress. 
ment, but considered the navy could not be manned without having recourse to its 
repulsive laws. He felt, however, that by proper regulations, the necessity might 
be considerably lessened. Those regulations Ministers wished to see adopted, 
(Hear, hear). By the bill, which he had proposed, every seafaring man would be 
compelled to have a certificate, and if found wanting, such compulsory service 
should he the penalty. One difficulty certainly presented itself, of which he 
did not then see the means of extrication. Ile alluded to the case of sailors on foreign 
stations, but that would be of course subject for after-consideration. If all means 
failed, the power of impressment should be held in reserve ; it ought not lightly to 
be dispensed with. ‘Ihe house which he then had the honour to address wasa 
deliberative assembly ; they were not, he trusted, to be moved, unless ample cause 
were shown; they would not unreflectingly do that which might render less 
efficient a service to which the empire could so proudly refer. ‘The hon. mover 
had spoken of the non-effectiveness of the navy in consequence of impressment, 
He would, in answer, refer to Camperdown, St. Vincent, the Nile, and ‘Trafalgar, 
(Hear, hear.) The men who had fought and conquered in those battles were im- 
pressed. (Hear, hear.) What, then, became of the hon. member's assertion? 
The fact he (Sir James Graham) had stated could not be disputed ; it spoke ina 
language not to be misunderstood. He should again call upon the House to pause, 
to weigh well the decision they intended coming to that evening; upon it much 
depended. If they once denounced impressment, it wculd be impossible afterwards 
to recall their vote, their resolution could not be rescinded. And should impress- 
ment afterwards be found necessary, with what face could they proceed ? Without 
going into the inquiry sought for before a Select Committee, let them permit a 
responsible Minister of the Crown to introduce a measure of six months’ prepara- 
tion—a measure which he felt assured would be found to work well. He had been 
told so, and he gave every credence to the source from whence he had derived his 
information. (Hear, hear.) 

The heads of the intended bill were, first, to give facilities to parishes to ap- 
prentice youths ; those facilities they then had in respect to the mercantile, but the 
bill provided they should be extended to the Royal Navy. Secondly, that rules 
~should be established for keeping up a complete registration ; thirdly, that indul- 
gence and protection should be afforded to seamen in the merchant service, and 
that means should be within their reach of obtaining their wages ; and fourtbly, 
which was of paramount importance, the condemning of a practice which was more 
than of rare occurrence —he alluded to the custom of masters leaving their men on 
foreign shores, to the evident prejudice of the country ; for the men thus deserted 
by him who should be their protector, frequently entered the service of the State on 
which they were thrown, or, more frequently, became pirates. These were the 
‘points which his bill intended to carry into effect; and, after Easter, he was willing 
to send it up to a Committee, if such were in accordance with the wishes of the 
house. (Hear, hear.) All inconveniences would thus be obviated, and there would 
be no danger of unduly interfering with a service, on the efficiency of which de- 
pended the safety, honour, and the independence of their common country. (Cheers.) 
The Right Honourable Baronet concluded by proposing an amendment for leave to 
bring in a bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to merchant seamen, and to 
keep up a more effectual registration of seafaring men. 

Mr. Rosrnson, having presented a petition yesterday on the subject then before 
the house, trusted for its indulgence for a few moments, while he remarked upon 
what he considered a discrepancy between the right hon. the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty’s words, and the decision he had announced his intention of arriving at. The 
speech of the right hon. gentleman perfectly concurred in the views of the hom 
member for Sheffield ; and if the committee were granted, which he trusted, and was 
sure the house would grant, he had no doubt most valuable information would 
received from the right hon. gentleman. ‘That right hon. gentleman had asked that 
measures for the amelioration of the British seamen should be left in his depatt- 
ment, He had every confidence in the First Lord of the Admiralty, and if he 
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not consider that it were inexpedient and unjust that such a responsibility should be 
yested in the hands of one individual, he should not consider the request unreason- 
able, or one that ought not to be conceded. He felt however, the subject was one 
for parliament, and before parliament it ought to be discussed. The house had been 
asked with an air of triumph, if they would do away with impressment in cases 
of great emergency ? He (Mr. Robinson) had had some experience, and he was 
free to state, that in cases of great emergency he was willing to allow matters to 
remain in the same state they were at present. But that was no reason the system 
should not be modified. Every officer had the power to act as he pleased, and fre- 
tly he acted from caprice. He did not, however, mean to reflect on that ho- 
nourable profession ; but still that power had frequently been exercised most harshly 
=—most tyrannically, True, there was not so much danger for the future, still 
the house ought not to permit matters to proceed as they had done. Sup- 
a war broke out, if the law was not changed, would not the identical 
Parsh measures complained of be again resorted to? The house was called 
nto pause ; yes, indeed, it ought to pause before it permitted even the possibility 
the recurrence of a state of things that could not be too much deprecated. Much 
had been said of the improvement in the condition of the seamen, but unless the 
inquiry sought for was complied with, the service would never become a favourite 
with seamen. It was said that the pay had been equalised between the royal and mer- 
¢antile navy ; it was true; but then let it be recollected that they were then in a 
time of profound peace, and that should a war break out, the wages of merchant 
seamen would be increased from 4/. to 5!.a month. Hence the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an adequate force. After seamen were impressed, much time must elapse be- 
fore they can be regarded with that confidence which leaves;the commander at perfect 
ease. Officers are compelled to have recourse to measures of extreme severity. He 
remembered once being on board a man-of- war, when the captain bad an impressed 
crew. He considered they were mutinous, and to prevent them going on shore, an 
order was issued prohibiting any sailor of the fleet to land. (Hear, hear!) Sir 
James Graham's plan did not militate against that of the hon. member for Sheffield. 
Hoping, then, that the motion would not be superseded by the amendment— hoping 
that the fullest enquiry would be granted—and hoping that merchants in time of 
war would not have to man their vessels from holes and corners—for the honour of 
the service, and the dignity of the country, he should vote for the original motion. 

Sir Epbwarp Coprincron was not desirous to wrest any prerogative from his 
Majesty, but he only required that seamen should be placed on the same footing as 
other classes of the King's subjects. He recollected an instance of one seaman who 
had been impressed, and who had served with him afterwards for the period of nine 
years. At the end of that period he asked for his discharge, and from the length 
and nature of his services he was fully entitled to it, but the man’s application was 
refused and he did not get it. ‘The difficulties in the way of impressed sailors to 
obtain their discharge were great. Besides, sailors in the royal navy did not obtain 
wages equal to their merits, and they were not encouraged to enter the service by 
receiving bounty, as soldiers did for engaging in the land service. It was his de- 
cided opinion that if seamen were fairly treated they would enter the royal navy in 
preference to engaging in the merchant service, and it wouid not happen that they 
would refuse the royal service if they were well treated, and received proper indul- 
gencies, The bad treatment they had received was in a great measure the conse- 
quence of the system of impressment. In the merchant service, seamen underwent 
double the labour they did in the navy, but then they were more kindly treated, 
they were allowed to go on shore, and to communicate with their families, whilst 
in the royal navy those indulgencies were not extended to them. He remembered 
that at the battle of ‘I'rafalgar he had in his ship an excellent sailor, an American, who 
was a pressed man. This man had been pressed into the Terrible: in order to get 
home to his country, he went to the West Indies in an English ship as an English- 
man ; he was there pressed again, came back to England, and was eventually sent 
tohim. This man said that he would be glad to remain in the English navy, but 
that he had a wife and family in America with whom he could not communicate 
because he had been impressed. The truth was, that in consequence of the odium 
attendant on the system of impressment in the eyes of foreigners, it was difficult 
to get them to have any thing to do witirthe service. 

There was another evil attendant on this system, namely, that a bad set of fellows 
Were often picked up and sent among the fleet. He would mention an instance in 
which twenty-seven fellows picked up in London had been forced upon him. He 
Would rather not have had anything to do with them, for he was sure they would de- 
moralize his men, and he was very glad to find a way of getting rid of them. They 
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were only looking for an opportunity, and the very first one they had they profited 
by. One fine day they manned the boats, and every one of them ran away, 
(Laughter.) The house might believe that he was not very sorry for their desertion, 
With respect to the way sailors used to be paid, he always objected to the power of 
paying them in paper money. In consequence of their being paid with paper 
money, they received 6s. in the pound less than their due, and whenever that parti. 
cular question should come fully before the house, he should claim for the whole 
navy 63. in the pound as being still due to them on the whole amount of their 
wages. (Laughter aud hear.) He begged to mention what occurred to him on this 
subject once when he was stationed off Gibraltar, where the men received in dollars 
14s. for their pound of paper money. The men came upon the quarter deck, and 
asked him what was to be done ? His answer was, that the thing could not be helped. 
So the men went away contented. But if he had told the men that paying them in 
this way—with paper money—was a robbery on the part of the Government, it 
would have caused a mutiny in the fleet. (Hear and laughter.) Though he had 
men that had been pressed in his ship, he had never, himself, pressed men in his 
life; and he knew several instances of men returning on board ship from foreign 
countries, allowing themselves to he headed up‘in casks, and undergo other hard pri- 
vations, rather than submit to impressment. It was a well known fact that during 
the war the sailors returning in fleets from the West Indies, the South Seas, and 
other parts, used, on their arrival off the coast of England, to be taken out of their 
ships, sent on board the Royal Navy, without having been allowed to touch the shore, 
or to communicate with their families, and that other men used to be put on board 
the returning trading vessels, to navigate them up the Thames. (Hear, hear.) 

He hoped the house would allow him briefly to express his opinion on the sub- 
ject of corporeal punishments. He granted that he once supported the principle in 
that house. What he meant to say by this was, that he objected to an alteration for 
the substitution of other species of punishment. He confessed that it was a painful 
and degrading thing that it should be imposed upon officers and gentlemen to see 
corporeal punishment carried into execution ; but before it was changed, he should 
be glad to see some better substitute proposed. He recollected the instance of a 
marine, who, in order to avoid the infliction of. a dozen lashes, committed a crime 
in order to be transported. He would repeat, that he should be glad to see some 
good substitute for corporeal punishment ; and should be happy if any one could de- 
vise a mode of punishment that would be more pleasing and agreeable to soldiers 
and sailors. (Laughter.) They had no black holes on board ships, and there were 
many sorts of punishments suggested, that would be more strongly objected to on 
the part of soldiers and sailors than the present mode. It was a common error to 
imagine that good men were punished—it was only the scum of the earth that 
were flogged (a laugh ;) and for his own part, he would say, that every lash in- 
flicted on the back of a good man, was twice as painful and as severe upon him as 
it was on the person punished. (Hear.) In consequence of impressment, so great 
was the desire of escape at the end of the war, that they were obliged to give upa 
proposed plan of using large pieces of cork on board, to prevent the sailors from 
being drowned. It was feared, if these pieces of cork were introduced, that the 
sailors would slip down on them, and use them as a means of escape. He believed 
that if they consented to the present motion, and went into committee, some mode 
might be devised to get rid of the odious system of Impressment. The Honourable 
and Gallant Admiral concluded by saying that he cordially supported the motion of 
the honourable member for Sheffield. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Exxiorr rose to make a few observations on some errors that the hon. 
mover of the present question had fallen into on this occasion, as well as on @ 
former occasion. He had now and then drawn an affecting picture of the miseries 
and sufferings consequent on the system of impressment; but, like every great 
artist, he had taken the liberty of over-colouring and exaggerating the picture. 
The hon. gentleman had brought forward: two instances to prove that impressment 
was unjust, inefficient, and unnecessary. For his own part, he had commanded @ 
ship from the breaking out of the war: and in consequence of the general system 
that then prevailed, it was impossible to keep ships manned without having recourse 
to impressment. Two officers had been mentioned, Lord Exmouth and the hon. 
and gallant member for Devonport, as never having employed pressed men. 

Sir E. Coprincron.—lI said I never myself impressed men; but that I had pres- 
sed men on board my vessel who had been sent to me by order of the Admiralty. 

Captain Erxiorr.—tThe nature of the hon. and gallant member's statement was 
such as to make the house believe that so little impressment was necessary, that 
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ships could be manned without having recourse to it. In referring to certain re~ 
tarns, be found that in the gallant Admiral’s ship, for the space of four and a half 
the number of pressed men were seven, out of a crew of 614 men whom he 
during that period. Now the question was, how many volunteers were to be 
found in that number ? Only five ; so that there were 609 men serving on board at 
forced service ; without throwing himself upon other officers for relief, it was clear 
then that the crew of this ship conld not be kept up to its full complement. He 
(Captain Elliott) never had recourse to other officers to keep up his crew 
complete. In the instance of Captain Pellew, whose ship had been first manned 
before the revolutionary war, every man was a volunteer, because it was 
before the first peace. Captain Pellew remained ten months in the ship he alluded to ; 
she was completely manned by volunteers, and yet during those ten months there 
were uo less than fifty-one desertions, being an average per annum, of a desertion 
for every third man and a half. He would quote another instance that related to 
the ship Indefatigable. On board her, half the crew was composed of volunteers, 
and the other half of men that had been impressed ; and yet the average yearly de- 
sertion was only one manin nine. He would now come to a ship afterwards com- 
wanded for four years (as we understand by Captain Pellew also), and during that 
time only one in thirty deserted. These instances he considered sufficient proofs 
that impressment was not the cause of desertion ; but that, on the contrary, in pro- 
jog to the number of men impressed on board, the number of deserters was re- 
ced. For his own part, he confessed, however unpopular such an avowal might 
be, that, considering it a duty he owed to the service to keep the ship manned which 
had been entrusted to him by his King and his country, he had never hesitated, in 
order to keep her manned, to have recourse to impressment when he found it im- 
possible to get volunteers ; nor did he ever hesitate to employ corporeal punishment 
when it was found necessary for the good discipline of his ship. From April, 1807, 
to December, 1812, the total number of desertions from 280 men he commanded was 
nine—being about an annual average of one desertion out of 171 men. Notwith- 
standing this, his ship was manned differently, and upon different principles, from 
the ships commanded by Captain Pellew; for Captain Pellew had in one ship 95 
men forced into the service, he had them during ten months, and not quite that 
number of volunteers. In the next ship he had 340 men, which he got from the 
receiving ships ; and in the third ship he had 126 men, also from the receiving ships, 
with 26 men that he was obliged himself to impress ; making a total of 152 men 
forced into the service. He had no volunteers, since he was obliged afterwards to 
have recourse to impressment ; and then, as he had before stated, the number of 
desertions among Captain Pellew’s crews diminished. From these calculations, he 
(Captain Elliot) thought that he had fully proved to the house that desertion did not 
depend on impressment, 

Though he was no advocate for Impressment for its own sake, he thought that 
Government would not be acting wisely if it gave up the power it had in this matter; 
and if it did, he felt confident that the merchant service would speedily feel itself 
injured by the abrogation of the system of Impressment. He could say, of his own 
experience, that he never knew the sailors, as a body, complain either of the power 
of Impressment or of corporeal punishment; what he heard them complain of was 
the abuse of these powers. With respect to the allusions that had been made to the 
mutiny at the Nore, the seamen there knew well enough that Impressment was in 
Vogue, and they did not make it a chief cause of complaint. ‘Ihe grievances they 
then complained of had since been successfully remedied. The fact was, that Im- 
pressment, under some shape, existed in every country. If they went to America 
it would be found another thing (hear); at any rate it existed in all the old goun- 
ties of Europe: it existed in Portugal; in Spain, for the Spanish mode of regis- 
tration was little better than Impressment ; it existed in Holland, or something very 
nearly the same, since men were there pressed for soldiers, and they had the option 
of serving in the navy or on land. (A laugh). Worse than our lmpressment was 
the system adopted in Russia. He would not detain the house further, but merely 
put hon. members on their guard, lest they should deem him an advocate for Im- 
— He should be extremely glad to see the navy manned by volunteers ; 

it he feared that in cases of great emergency, in which in a short space of time it 
might be necessary to get together a numerous body of seamen, it would be difficult, 
hay, impossible to succeed without retaining the power of Impressment. 

Colonel Torrexs was understood to express the opinion that impressment was a 

ant power, which was very rarely used, and then only in cases of extreme 
emergency. He thought, therefore, that the crown might safely retain that power. 
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Mr. Warne said, that if the motion of the hon. member for Sheffield had been 
met in a different manner from what it had been by the right hon. baronet (Sir 
James Graham), he should feel disposed to give it his most cordial support. How- 
ever, under the present circumstances, and in consequence of the right hon. baronet’s 
amendment, he thought it more adviseable that the hon. member for Sheffield 
should withdraw his motion. A great change of opinion was daily taking place in 
men’s minds, and he thought that in order to prevent this powerful engine breaki 
down, in case of emergency, it would be better to sift it thoronghly now that the 
country was in a state of profound peace. In consequence of what happened during 
that debate, he thought the most likely course by which they would see their object 
accomplished, would be to consent to the amendment of the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Ixcuam begged to ask the right hon. baronet opposite, in reference to his 
proposed plan of registering seamen, whether it was his intention to introducea 
clause into his bill, for the purpose of making it available to the Government to 
supply the navy with men by rotation, when sufficient men could not be got for the 
exigencies of the navy as volunteers ? He also wished to know whether the service 
to be required of men in the merchant service was to be limited ? 

Sir James Granam was understood to say, that his proposed measure made no 
provision as to these points. The measure proposed by him was confined to the 
registration of seamen. What ultimate measures might be proposed would, 
in some measure, depend on the degree of success attending the registration. The 
experience of a century and a half showed the difficulty of such a scheme ; but 
though he was aware of the difficulty, he was still in hopes that a plan might be dise 
covered to answer the ends in view. 

Admiral Apams said, that though the statement of the hon. member for Sheffield, 
had made a considerable impression upon him, he was still disposed to vote for 
the Amendment of the right hon. baronet, because he thought it would have the 
effect of accomplishing the object which the hon. member for Sheflield himself had 
in view , and that more safely and gradually than if his motion were agreed to, 

Captain Dunpas said that many impressed seamen now wore the same ribbon 
which the Speaker displayed upon his breast. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Lyatc thought that, in case of war, Impressment could not be dispensed 
with, In that case, money would not have the effect of bringing men into the 
Navy. Even in time of peace, the same prejudice existed in favour of the merchant 
service, because the men in it were comparatively free. In the merchant service a 
man was able, after a four or five months’ voyage, to return to his family and 
friends ; but in the Navy, men were separated from their families for five, six, or 
seven years, without the possibility of once seeing them. ‘his was a sacrifice 
which no money could compensate, and money would therefore not be sufficient to 
induce men to enter the naval service.—Many eminent lawyers had given their 
opinion as to the legality of the practice. Among others, Wedderburn and Serjeant 
Glyn, two of the most eminent lawyers of their time, had said that Impressment 
was not only legal, but of immemorial usage. 

Mr. Hume said, that when the question had formerly been before the house, he 
had always given it as his opinion that the pay in the Navy ought to be at least 
equal to that of merchantmen. He now repeated, that when merchantmen gave 
their seamen 5/. wages, the Navy should not give less. (Hear, hear, hear.) The 
Government admitted that it yould be desirable to abolish Impressment, but said 
that there were objections to its abolition. Yet they opposed the motion for a 
Committee to inquire how these objections could be removed. (Hear, hear.) The 
Honourable and Gallant Secretary of the Admiralty opposite had boasted that the 
whole of the navy was manned by Impressment during the war ; but, good God! 
were they not now, when in astate of profound peace, to take means to get such an 
evil removed (hear, hear). The right hon. baronet should have at once come 
forward and stated manfully whether he thought Impressment a subject fit to 0e 
inquired into or not; but instead of that, he stated that he had a measure in 
hand on the subject. This was a trick (No, no!)—a House of Commons’ ftrick, 
which was only resorted to in seasons of difficulty. After the announcement of the 
registration, without the abolition of impressment, seamen would think that it was 
intended only as a net by which they might be the more easily caught. (Hear, 
hear.) He was ready to admit that, in case of emergency, the prerogative should 
remain with the Crown of impressing men into the service of the navy. But the 
question was, when that prerogative should be exercised ; and he thought it the 
duty of the house so to guard and fence it round, that the prerogative should not fall 
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more heavily upon that meritorious class of persons, the merchant service, than 
others. He knew many seamen who were not for the abolition of impress- 
ment, but who still thought that it should only be exercised in cases of emergency. 
These persons said, let there be impressment in cases of emergency ; but let it be 
made legal, and let the periods at which it shall be made he fixed. And he (Mr. Hume) 
with them that Parliament ought to fix these periods, so that if he (Mr. 
ve) or any other gentleman in that house, were impressed (a laugh),—he could 
not but say that that was a very childish laugh. (Loud laughter.) It was 
utterly unworthy of men. (Hear, hear! anda laugh.) He would say that seamen 
t to have increased wages until government found some substitute for the 
present system. He thought the government ought to come manfully to the ques- 
tion, and grant the inquiry. The motion made by the hon. member for Sheffield 
did not deserve the character given to it by the gentlemen who spoke from the 
other side, of being intended to take away one of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
(Hear, hear.) The real and only intention of the motion was to inquire whether or 
not they should remove the opprobrium which hung at present over the navy in 
consequence of this system. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Exviiort rose to explain, and complained that the hon. member for 
Middlesex had put words into bis mouth which he had never used. The hon. 
member stated that he (Captain Elliott) had prided himself on the navy having 
been manned during the war by impressment. He (Captaiu Elliott) had never 
said any such thing. No man regretted the necessity of impressment more than 
he did, or more regretted that it could not be entirely abolished. 

Mr. Hume said he was sorry if he had stated any thing different from the 
hon, and gallant captain’s opinion. He had certainly misunderstood him. 

Lord ALruorr then rose, and said that the question was certainly one of the 
very greatest importance. It had been said, however, that this was a question 
whether impressment of seamen for the navy should be abolished or not, but that 
was not the question ; for it was satisfactory to know that all parties admitted that 
the power of impressment should necessarily remain in the crown. (Hear, hear). 
The question moved by the hon. member for Sheffield, was for a select committee 
to take into consideration the practicability of devising some plan by which a re- 
gular and voluntary supply of seamen might be procured for the navy without 
recourse to the practice of forcible impressment. The hon. member himself admit- 
ted that the power must remain, and the only object of his motion was to enquire 
whether a more popular plan could be devised for manning the navy without having 
recourse to it but in cases of emergency. Now his right hon. friend (Sir J. Graham) 
had stated that he had several measures in view on this very subject, and he asked 
the liberty of the house for leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of a sufficient 
registry of seamen. ‘The hon. member had admitted that any plan for the abolition 
of impressment must be founded on registration ; and when it was asked whether 
his right hon. friend meant to go further than a simple registration, he said cer- 
tainly ; but that that could not be done until it was ascertained if the registration 
was efficient for the purpose intended. It would be on the registration, if success- 
ful, that any future measures should be founded. The very object which the hon. 
member for Sheffield had in view, was the one which they also had in view. Would 
the house, then, at the very moment the Government were proceeding to bring in 
measures to effect this object, take the business out of their hands, merely because 
the hon. member had made this motion? (Hear, hear.) He knew that many mem- 
bers, who were not aware of the intentions of Government, had comedown with the 
intention of voting for the motion of the hon. member, but would now abstain from 
80 doing. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Middlesex had said that the plan 
proposed by the Government is a mere trick. What trick? (Hear, hear.) They 
were trying to mitigate an evil, which all admitted to be an evil; but which all 
admitted to be a necessary one. (Hear, hear, and No, no, from Mr. Young.) The hon 
member who seconded the motion says that he did not say it was a necessary evil. 
He (Lord Althorp) would ask how this country would like in time of war to see. 

enemy's fleet at sea, while her own fleet could not leave her harbours for want 
of seamen to man it (Hear, hear)? He admitted that the power of Impressment 
should be put in practice as seldom as possible ; but if it were abolished entirely,. 
they might find that before the country could be sufficiently protected, the men 
who should in the first instance have afforded that protection would be lodged in 
prisons of the enemy. He thought that everything should be done to mitigate 
the evils attendant on the system, but that the system itself should net be abolished. 

He thought that the system of registration proposed by his right hon. friend one was 
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likely to introduce improvement in the manner of classing the men, and regulating 
the period of their service, the house would place confidence in his right hon, 
frieud, and instead of taking the ‘subject out of his hands, would rather give 
him credit for pursuing that course which he thought most likely to have the effect 
desired by all parties (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Buckincuam rose to reply, and said that as the house had already extended 
to him their unbroken attention during his first address, and must by this time 
consider the subject nearly exhausted, he should trespass but a few minutes only on 
their time. As, however, he was anxions to avoid the imputation of factious 
motives in persisting to divide the house on his original motion, he would frankly 
say that if the amendment of the right hon. baronet had in any way met the case, 
he would have yielded to him without hesitation. But it went altogether wide of 
the mark, and-this he thought he should be able to shew—so as to justify his per- 
severance in asking the house to grant the committee required. 

The right hon. baronet had done him the kindness to compliment him upon his 
opening speech, and to praise it for the talent and discretion which he was pleased 
to say it displayed. He contrasted this, too, with the tone of certain speeches de- 
livered by him, (Mr. Buckingham) 'eisewhere, and thought the present an atone- 
ment for past indiscretions. He thanked the right hon. baronet for thus reminding 
him of what might otherwise have escaped his recollection, namely, that there was 
a still wider contrast between the speeches of the right hon. gentleman delivered to 
his former constituents at Hull, when a candidate for the representation of that sea- 
port town, and his speeches as First Lord of the Admiralty. In his latter capacity 
he had defended the practice of impressment, both in the last session and the pre- 
sent; while in his former capacity he had denounced the system as cruel and 
unjustifiable ; and obtained great popularity among the electors of Hull as its 
determined enemy. (Sir James Graham here intimated across the table, that the 
hon. member had been misinformed.) Such was the statement which he had him- 
self repeatedly heard from the electors of Hull themselves : and if a total difference of 
principle should mark the speech of any hon. member in different situations, it was 
rather extraordinary that such hon. member should complain of a mere difference 
of tone in the speeches in another. (Hear, hear.) 


He would come, however to the main points of the debate. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had proposed a Registration of the Merchant Seamen of England, 
which was to be compulsory, or at least to subject to certain disabilities those who 
did not act upon it. Now, if this were to be preceded or accompanied by a distinct 
declaration, that impressment was not to be resorted to but in extreme cases of in- 
vasion or insurrection, and then under an Order in Council, for a limited time, and 
with adequate pay, he should not object to such a bill asa first step to improvement: 
or if it had been accompanied with an admission, that when the registry was com- 
plete, some plan of service by rotation or ballot, was to be substituted for Impress- 
ment, he would have consented to its adoption. Butas the right hon. Baronet had 
admitted, that neither of these provisions were to be embraced by the bill, he was 
quite certain that the seamen of England would consider such a registry as calculated 
only to facilitate their seizure whenever Impressment should be resorted to; and 
under this feeling, not 1,000 men in all England would be found to register them- 
selves. They would regard it as a mere snare to entrap them into a description of 
their names, ages, and places of abode, that they might be the,more readily found 
when the press gangs were sent in their pursuit. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

A striking proof that this proposed registry would not abate impressment in its 
most oppressive form, was this: that the First Lord of the Admiralty admitted it 
was not intended to abate in any degree the power of impressment on foreign 
stations, where, he thought it must be allowed to exist in full force. The right hon. 
baronet had said that in the event of ships of war losing men by battle, or disease, on 
foreign stations, they must be allowed to supply their losses by impressing the first 
men they could find; and it was asked how they could otherwise repair their 
crews? This question might, he thought, be well answered by asking another, 
namely, this: supposing a ship of war to be disabled on a foreign station, by 
losing her masts, yards, anchors, or cables, how is she to repair her loss? Cer- 
tainly not by seizing those indispensable requisites from the first merchant ship she 
meets, nor by robbing them from the first dock-yard she can find; but by honest 
payment, of the fair market value of these supplies, to the parties who furnished 
them. (Hear, hear). Would the house sanction the monstrous doctrine, that it 
was dishonest to steal by force the materials for repairing a ship’s hull or riggings 
without paying their full value; but that it was legal and just to rob as many mem 
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ascould be found—to deprive them of their liberty—to rob them of the value of 
their only property—their skill and labour; and to punish them with torture if 

dared to refuse. (Hear, hear). No! If the merchant service is in need of 
men, they cannot seize them by force, under the plea that the national commerce 
must be maintained ; neither should the King’s Navy he thus supplied, on the plea 
that the national defence must be unimpaired. If the navy must be kept up for 
defence, commerce must be sustained to pay the cost; but let both bear their fair 
share of the burthen, be it what it may; and for himself he believed there was too 
strong a sense of honesty and justice in the nation, to refuse to seamen their full 
renumeration for their services, which all other classes asserted and enjoyed their 
right to command, (Hear, hear). 

This power of impressing abroad surely could not be defended, on the ground of 
the King’s prerogative ; that was expressly restricted to the manning the fleet in 
times of danger, and only in the narrow seas :—that is, in the channels around the 
island, where defence against invasion would have to be made. But if impressment 
were to be allowed on all our foreign stations and colonial possessions abroad, this 
would embrace nearly half the globe ; so that every single commander, whether of a 
line-of-battle ship, or acutter, would, without any delegation of the King’s preroga- 
tive—without a press-warrant—without any authority in short but his individual 
caprice, be enabled, whenever he thought proper, to press any number of men out 
of any ship he met, and be accountable to no authority for any such abuse of his 
power. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty had himself, however, furnished the strongest 
reasons to show that impressment would in future be wholly unnecessary, and that 
therefore it might be safely abolished. He rejoiced at the improvements which had 
already been introduced into the naval service ; he was glad to find that still more 
improvement was to follow; and if, as was alleged, the wages of the navy were 
already nearly equal to that of the merchant service, and the treatment better, was 
it not an ill compliment to themselves, for the Ministers to suppose that with this 
superiority of attraction, his Majesty’s ships could not obtain men? (Hear, hear.) 

hy, was it not notorious that privateers, where all the dangers of war, and very 
many inconveniences not suffered in the navy, were to be endured, could get men in 
large numbers at any time by voluntary enlistment? Nay, that Don Pedro, or Don 
Miguel, or any other person in want of seamen to fight their battles, might ship as 
many men as they wished in the Thames and the Mersey without impressment? (Hear, 
hear.) These were matters of universal notoriety ; and it was an insult to the 
King’s service to suppose that, if the same system of fair bounty, limited time, and 
adequate wages were tried, men could not be as readily obtained for his Majesty’s 
fleet, as for the squadrons of any other warlike power. (Hear, hear.) The truth 
is, that seamen generally, so far from disliking danger, rather court it. A voyage 
of entire fair weather, unrelieved by any incident or adventure, was to them tame 
and tiresome. They liked an occasional struggle, either in the battle or the breeze ; 
and would generally prefer the hazardous and the enterprising, to the dull regularity 
of an unvaried round of ‘safety and peace. But though they had no aversion to 
danger, they abhorred being dragged into it by coercion. (Hear, hear.) Only re- 
move this, and leave it to their own free wills, and the seamen of England would 
never be found backward to serve their country, at the peril of their lives, whenever 
their services were required. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

_ The hon. Secretary to the Admiralty (Captain Elliott) had paid him (Mr. Buck- 

ingham) the high compliment, for so he considered it, of replying in detail to the 

speech delivered by him on this question a year ago—to this he had no objection— 
he only regretted that the pledge under which he felt himself bound to the house to 

very brief in his reply, prevented his following the hon. secretary so closely as he 
could wish. Judging ftom the speech of the gallant officer, he should say that if 

's views were correct, that volunteers were more likely to desert than pressed men, 

the house ought to pass a resolution declaring that no volunteers should ever be re- 

ceived, since they were so liable to desert, but that pressed men and pressed men 
only should be employed. ( Hear.) There was an important omission, however in the gal- 
ant captain’s statement, respecting the comparative desertions of volunteers and 

Pressed men—He did not explain the different circumstances under which the ships 

or their crews were placed in either of the cases—so that there might be other causes 

for their deserting in one instance, and remaining in another, besides that of their 
ing volunteers or impressed men, If the argument of the hon. secretary were 
worth anything, however, it would go to prove that forced service was more agree- 
than voluntary, and therefore ought to be resorted to in all cases. (Hear, hear.) 
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He asserts, indeed, that King’s ships cannot be manned by volunteers, and adds 
that all the civilized nations of Europe adopt some system of Impressment or other 
to man their fleets: none but the Americans being able to equip their ships of war 
without. This contrast 1s unfortunate, however, for the gallant officer’s case, for 
the superiority of the American navy, manned as it is wholly by volunteers, to all 
the navies of the old countries of Europe manned by Impressment, is as striking a 
proof as could be cited, of the superiority of the free system to that of compulsory. 
(Hear, hear.) 

But it was sufficient for him, he thought, to appeal to the good sense of the house, 
and to ask hon. members whether any serious argument had been offered against 
going into a committee of enquiry at least. The bill proposed as an amendment, 
might be a very good bill for effecting its particular object, to register the seamen of 
the mercantile marine, but it had nothing whatever to do with the subject of im- 
pressment, except, indeed, to make it more easy to press seamen than before ; for the 
hon, Secretary to the Admiralty had admitted that registration was only impress- 
ment in another form; and undoubtedly, unless accompanied with the limitations of 
that power which the First Lord of the Admiralty was unwilling to admit, it 
would be so received by the seamen of England generally. But while officers, 
who had passed their lives in the service entertained such opposite opinions 
as we had heard this evening, while great doubt existed as to the legality, 
and still more as to the efficiency of the practice, he could not conceive a stronger 
case for a Committee of Enquiry at least, before which the conflicting evidence 
would be sifted, in which the right hon. baronet’s bill might be considered, and the 
result of the whole reported to the house. In the name, then, of the seamen of 
England, and of the large body of landsmen who as their fellow subjects had sym- 
pathised with their wrongs and petitioned on their behalf, he intreated the house to 
yield to the justice of their claims, and grant him the Committee of Enquiry which 
his motion sought. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


The question was then put from the chair, and the amendment read, 
when a division took place on the original motion, the result of which 
was—For the motion for a committee, 130; Against it, 212. The 
motion was therefore lost by a majority of 83. A list of the Minority 
who voted for the committee will be found in its proper place. That 
of the Majority is not yet obtained ; but we hope to be able to present 
it in our next. 








UNFAIR TREATMENT OF THE LANDED INTEREST—WHO 
SHOULD PAY THE INTEREST OF THE DEBT? 
Sir, Lincoln March 1, 1834. 
I raink the landholders are unfairly dealt with by the advocates ofa 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. Criminal as the landed interest has been, it would 
not be right to compel them to pay the whole of the debt, which, by-the-bye, has 
been so greatly increased by that fraudulent measure, called Peel’s Bill, At the 
commencement of the French Revolution, the aristocracy and clergy certainly 
plunged this country into a war with France, to avoid the contagion of French 
principles, or, in other words to prevent Parliamentary and Church Reform ; but 
afterwards, when Buonaparte became ruler in France, the war was continued to 
frustrate his design of conquering England, on which, if he had been successful, 
would have followed the confiscation of the large estates of the aristocracy to en- 
rich his generals, and the annihilation of the funds to enable him to acquire the 
sanction of the people to his sway, by reducing their burthens. Now if my view 
be correct, the fundholders and landholders ought to pay the debt between them. 
The working class at all events can have nothing to do with it, because it cannot 
be shown that it was incurred to benefit them. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Owing to the length of the Debate on Impressment, we have been obliged to omit 


several Communications, as well as Original Articles, for which we hope to find room 
in our neyt 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


(Tellers included), w 





LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 192, 


ho, on the 26th of February, voted for the Second Reading of 
the Liverpool Disfranchisement Bill. 


For the Disfranchisement . 


Against it 


Aglionby, H. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Beaumont, ‘I. W. 


Blackburne, J. 
Bouverie,Hon, D. P. 
Blake, Sir F. 

Blunt, Sir C. R. 
Bolling, W. B. 
Boss, J. G. 

Briggs, R. 
Brocklehurt, J. 
Brodie, B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Buller, C. 

Bulwer, H. L. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clive, E. B, 

Cotes, J. 

Crawford, W. 
Crompton, J. 
Davies, Col. 
Dawson, E. 

Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Dundas, Captain J. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dykes, F. L. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 


Adam, Admiral C. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Hallyburton, D.G, 
Hay, Colonel A, 


ENGLAND. 
Evans, Colonel Lister, E. 
Faithfull, G. Lloyd, J. H. 
Fenton, J. Locke, W. 
Feilden, W. Mangles, J. 


Fielden, J. 

Folkes, Sir W. 
Fort, J. 

Fryer, R. 

Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Glynne, SirS. R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grant, Right Hon.R, 
Grey, Hon. Colonel 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. J. 

Hall, Benjamin 
Handley, B. 
Hardy, John 
Harland, W.C., 
Heathcote, J. J. 
Heneage,G. F. 
Hill, M. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, Kedgwin 
Hume, Joseph 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, William 
Keppell, Major G. 
King, E. B, 
Kennedy, James 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lester, B. L. 


Marshall, J. 
Methuem, P. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, Hon. A. H. 
Morrison, J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, Hon, E. M. 
Parker, J. 

Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Philips, M. 
Ponsonby, Hon. W. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. 

Pryme, G. 

Rice, Hon. T.S. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, E. 
Romilly, J. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Rotch, B. 
Russell, Lord 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scrope, C. P. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. 


SCOTLAND. 


Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F 
Mackenzie, J. A. 8. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 


. Ormelie, Earl of 


Oswald, R.A. 
Oswald, J. 
Pamell, Sir H. 


- 192 
- 40 


Stanley, Hon. T. 
Stanley, E. J. N. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Talbot, W. H. F. 
Talmash, A. G. 
Tancred, H. W, 
Tayleur, W. 
Tennyson, RtHon. C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
‘Thomson, Hn. C. P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Todd, Ruddell 
Tooke, W. 
Tower, C, T. 
Tracy, C.H. 
Trelawney, W. S. 
‘Troubridge, Sir E. 
‘Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J.K. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Warre, J. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watkins, L. 
Wedgwood, J. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Wilbrabam, G. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Colonel 
Windham, W. H. 
Wood, C. 
Young, G. F. 


Pringle, R. 
Sharp, General M. 
Stuart, R. 
Wallace, R. 
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IRELAND, 
Barron, W. Finn, W. F. O'Connell, M. Ruthven, E. 8, 
Barry, G.S. Fitzgerald, T. O'Connell, J. Ruthven, E, 
Bellew, R. M. Fitzsimon, C. O’Connell, M. Sheil, R. L. 
Blake, M. Knox, Hon. Col. J. O’Dwyer, A. C. Vigors, N. A. 
Butler, Hon. P. Lalor, P. Roche, D, Walker, C. A. 
Evans, G. O’Connell, D. Roe, J. Wallace, T. 
Parrep Orr. 
Elliott, Captain Mr. Bowes Brougham, W. Browne, D. 
Gillon, W. D. Paget, Charles Clay, W. Pendarves, E. W. 
Hawes, B. Lennox, Lord A. ‘Ferguson, Sir R. =Abercromby, J. 
TELLERS. Bennett, J——Wason, R. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY of 40, 


Tellers included, who voted against the Second Reading of the Bill for the Disfran- 
chisement of the Liverpool Freemen. 


Baillie, a. Estcourt, T.G. B. Halford, H. Lowther, Hon. H, 
Bentinck, Lord G. Egerton, W. T. Hanmer, Sir J. Marryat, J. 


Bethell, R. Finch, G. Hanmer, Colonel H, Meynell, Captain H. 
Blackstone, W.S. Fleetwood, Captain Hayes, Sir E. Ryle, J. 

Blayney, Hon, C., Forrester, Hon.C. Herbert, Hon.S. Somerset, Lord G. 
Chapman, A. Gaskell, J. M. Hodgson, J. Verner, Colonel 
Christmas, W. Gladstone, T. Hope, H. T. Villiers, Viscount 
Darlington, Lord Gladstone, W.E. Inglis, SirR.H. Wall, C. B. 
Dillwyn L. Greene, T. Irton, 8. Willoughby, Sir H, 
Eastnor, Lord Halcomb, J. 


Parrep Orr. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Holdsworth J. Boss, C. Fazakerly, T. 
Grimston, Viscount Stuart, Lord D. : 


TELLERS, Sandon, Viscount. 








Nicholl, J. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY of 46, 


Teller included, who voted in favour of Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce the number of 
the standing Army to be kept up for the year 1834-5, from 89,419, as proposed 
by Ministers, to 80,419 men. 


For the reduction of 9000 men e ° P - 46 
Against the reduction ; . : « 282 
ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Fellowes, Hon.N. Kennedy, J. Scrope P. 
Baines, E. Fellowes, W. A. Lister, C. Strutt, E. 
Brocklehurst, J. Fielden, J. Lloyd, J. H. Trelawney, W.L. Ss. 
Brotherton, J. Grote, J. Parrott, J. ‘Turner, W. 
Clay, W. Humphery, J. Potter, R. Whalley, Sir S. 
Evans, Colonel Ingilby, Sir W. Romilly, E. Wood, Alderman 
Ewart, W. Jervis, J. Scholefield, J. Williams, Colonel 
Faithfull, G. 
SCOTLAND. 
Gillon, W. D. Parnell, Sir H. 
IRELAND. 
Blake, M. Lalor, P, O'Connell, J, Ruthven, E; S$. 
Evans, G. O’Connell, D, O’Connor, F. Ruthven, E. 
Finn, W. F, O'Connell, M. O’Dwyer, A.C.’ ~—‘-Vigors, N. A. 
Jacob, E, O'Connell, M. x 


Tettern,——Hume, J. 














Telle: 


Blane 
Barry 
Buth 
Blak 
Cole, 
Cone 
Daly 
Finn 


Bru 
Gill 

















Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. A. 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 

Baillie, J. 
Bainbridge, E. 

ode 


Beauclerk, Major 
Bell, M. 
Benett, J. 

Blackstone, W. S. 


Briggs, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burton, H. 

Buxton, T. F. 
Berkeley, Hon. G. 
Cartwright, W. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marquis 
Chaplin, Colonel ; 
Clive, Hon. R. 
Clayton, Sir W. 
Cotes, J. | 
Crawley, S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dare, R. H, 
Darlington, Earl of 


Blaney, Hon. C. 
Barry, G. S. 
Butler, Hon. Col. 
Blake, M. 

Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, Colonel 
Daly, J. 

Finn, W. F,5 


Bruce, C. 
Gillon, W. 


Bowes, J. 
Denison, W. J. 
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LISY OF THE MINORITY OF 172, 


fellers included, who voted in favour of Sir W. Ingilby’s Motion for a Committee 
to inquire what Reduction could be effected in the Malt Tax, 


ENGLAND, 


Dashwood, G. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dillwyn, L. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, D.S. 
Dundas, Captain 
Dawson, E. 
Duncombe, Hon. H. 
Durham, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. 
Etwall, R. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fellowes, Hon. H. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fielden, J. 

Finch, G. 

Foley, Hon. E. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forrester, Hon. W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Fryer, R. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Gaskell, D. 
Godson, R. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Goring, H. 

Guise, Sir W. 
Gully, J. 
Halcomb, J. 
Halford, H. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, H. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel H. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hardy, J. 
Herbert, Hon, S. 
Hope, H. T. 
Henniker, Lord 
Irton, S. 

Jervis, J. 

Joliffe, H. 
Kennedy, J. 
Keppel, Hon. G. 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Leech, J. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E, 
Lowther, Hon. H. G. 
Lygon, Hon. H. 
acted P 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 
Milton, Lord 
Norreys, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, General 
Parker, Sir H, 
Parrott, J. 

Pigot, R. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Poulter, J. 
Richards, J. 
Rippon, C. 


IRELAND. 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Hayes, Sir E, 
Jacob, E,. 
Lalor, P. 
Maxwell, J. 
O’Connell, D. 


O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M, 
O’Connor, F, 


SCOTLAND. 


Gordon, Hen. W. 
Grant, Hon, Col. 


Maxwell, J. 3 


Parrep Orr. 


Handley, B. 
Fleetwood, Captain 


Ossulston, Lord 
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Robinson, G. R. ' 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, W. 

Seale, Colonel 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Spry, 8. 

Stanley, E. 

Stewart, J. 

Sanford, E. 
Sanderson, R. 
Shawe, R. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn.C. 
Tower, J. 

Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Trelawney, W. L, S. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 

Tyrell, C. 

Tynte,C. J.K. 
Tollemache, Hon..A, 
Vernon, G. 

Walter, J. 
Weyland, Major 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, R. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wood, Colonel 
Windham, W. H. 
Welby, G. 
Watkins, J. 

Wilks, J. 


Roche, D. 
Ruthven, E. 8S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, T. 


Sinclair, G, 


Tynte, C. 


Tr.irrs.——Hum e, J.——Ingilby, Sir W. 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 132, 


Tellers included, who voted for Mr. Buckingham’s Motion, That a Select Committee 
be appoinjed to take into consideration the practicability of devising some plan by 
which a regular and voluntary supply of Seamen may be procured for his Majesty's 
Navy, without recourse to the practise of forcible Impressment. 


For the Motion ‘ . ° ° ‘ - 132 
Against it e . . . . . . 220 
ENGLAND. 
Adam, E. J. Dawson, FE. Jervis, J. Roebuck, J. A. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, Hon. Geo. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, Ed. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bowes, T. 

Bish, Thomas 
Briscoe, J. 
Brodie, Capt. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 


Clive, E. B. 
Codrington, Sir Ed. 
Collier, J. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Davies, Col. 


Colquhoun, J.C, 
Ewing, James 
Johnston, Andrew 


Barry, G. S. 
Bellew, R. M, 
Blake, M. J. 
Evans, G. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 


TELLERS. 


Dundas, Hon. J.C. 
Ellis, Wynn 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, Wm. 
Faithfull, George 
Fancourt, Major 
Fort, John 
Fenton, J. 
Fielden, J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grote, G. 

Gully, John 
Halcomb, John 
Hall, B. 

Hardy, J. 
Harland, Wm. C. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hughes, Hughes 
Humphery, John 


Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maryatt, Joseph 
Marsland, T. 
Mills, J. 
Morrison, James 
Ord, W. H. 
Parrot, Jasper 
Pease, Joseph 
Philips, M, 
Plumptre, J. P. E. 
Potter, Richard 
Poulter, John 
Pryme, George 


Hurst, R. H. Rider, Thomas 

Hutt, W. Rippon, C. 

Ingham, R. Robinson, G. R. 
SCOTLAND. 


Maxwell, J. 


Parnell, Hon. Sir H. 


Oswald, Richard ; Sinclair, G. 
Oswald, Jas, 

IRELAND. 
Lalor, P. O'Connell, John 
Lynch, H. O'Connor, F. 


O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, Maurice 





O'Dwyer, A.C. 
O'Reilly, William 
Roche, Wm, 
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Romilly, J. 
Romilly, FE. 
Rumbold, C. F, 
Scholefield, Jos. 
Shawe, R. N. E. 
Simeon, Sir R. G, 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Strutt, E, 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Throckmorton, R.G, 
Trelawney, W. L,S. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir Samuel 
Wigney, I. N, 
Wilks, Jobn, 
Wood, Alderman 
Young, G. F. 


Stewart, Robert 
Wallace, Robert 


Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, Thos. 


Buckingham, J.S—-Hume, Joseph. 


As all the Vacancies in the Representation are now filled up, we shall give, in our 
next Number, a Revised List of the House of Commons, with the designation of the 
Political Party to which each Mentber belongs, so as to show the exact numerical 
strength of the Tories, Whigs, and Liberals in the House at the present time, 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 








